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THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 
A ROMANCE. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 








CHAPTER XVI. 


A GOOD MAN’S BLESSING. 


eS N a bright sunny day, about a week after the drawing 

of lots in the town of St. Gurlott, there gathered, in a 

green field twenty miles away, a strange group. In the 

centre sat an elderly man, with a book in his hand, 

reading aloud in clear and even tones. Gathered around him, some 

looking over his shoulders, others seated on the ground—a few indo- 
lent and indifferent, most attentive—were eight human figures. 

The reader was Master Arfoll ; the rest were his Pupils. 

The eldest was a good-humoured but stupid-looking peasant of 
about five-and-twenty, who wore a broad beaver hat and an old- 
fashioned rusty suit—black jacket, loose black breeches, and black 
gaiters. He sat with his mouth and eyes wide open, a model, of 
stupidity and curiosity. Next to him was a slender youth of eighteen, 
with close shaven hair, like a 4/odrek or religious student ; but he too 
was a farm labourer, or farmer’s son. Next to him, two plump stolid 
girls of fourteen, with bright skirts, enormous coifs, and sadofs. Then 
two clumsy and ill-favoured boys. And finally, looking over Master 
Arfoll’s shoulders, a little boy and a little girl of six—the most 
comical little figures imaginable ; the boy clad exactly like the adult 
peasant—in a black suit, tiny sado¢s, and a broad-brimmed hat ; the 
girl with an enormous coif, the broad ends of which reached to her 
waist, a black bodice, a very stiff black skirt, and black stockings 
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terminating also in wooden shoes. The children looked as solemn 
as a little old man and woman, the girl with her hands folded primly 
on her bosom, the boy with his little hands stuck firmly in the waist- 
band of his drazou-bras. 

Inland, scattered here and there, sometimes surrounded by fir 
trees, more often not sheltered at all, were a number of little farms, 
from which these pupils came. The green field in which they sat 
was part of a great plain of heath and gorse, interspersed with broad 
green pieces of pasture, and stretching along the low granite cliffs of 
the sea. All was very calm and still, and Master Arfoll, from the 
knoll where he sat, could trace the sea coast for many miles away, 
the blue capes stretching dim in the distance, the cream-white surf 
breaking in sandy bays, the dark blue waters moving softly under the 
shadows of the wind. 

Here and there on the plain rose a menhir* or dolmen; others 
lay overthrown among the furze. Not twenty yards from the knoll a 
moss-grown dolmen—so high that a tall man might stand within 
it erect—cast its dark shadow on the grass. 

Master Arfoll ceased ; then he turned smiling to the little maiden, 
and said— 

“ Now, little Katel, read after me !” 

The girl came closer, put her little face close into the book, and 
followed Master Arfoll’s finger as it slowly traversed the lines. It 
was the New Testament she was reading, translated into modern 
French. When she had read a verse, with much blundering and 
confusion of Brezonec and French proper, the teacher patted her 
on the head. 

“ Good,” he said, and Katel blushed with delight. 

Then the little boy tried, with less patience and less success. His 
French was utterly unintelligible. 

“ Take time, my Roberd !” said the teacher. But Roberd, although 
he took time, fared no better than before. 

Presently, when the adult peasant came up to try, it was worst of 
all. His pronunciation of the letters was barbarous, and the smallest 
word of one syllable was beyond his powers. Nevertheless, he 
seemed to take great delight in the pursuit of knowledge, and when 
the other pupils, particularly little Katel, laughed outright at his 
blunders, he only grinned and scratched his head with the utmost 
good-humour. 





* A menhir is an upright solitary stone; a dolmen is a chamber formed by a 
large stone placed erect on two upright stones, the sides being left open; and a 
cromlech is a collection of dolmens. 
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It was a scene for a painter. The sun shone brightly on the happy 
group, and softly touched the careworn lines of Master Arfoll’s face, 
and lit up the quaint costumes of his pupils ; while all around him it 
gleamed on fields and farms, and on the great plain of furze, and on 
the twinkling sea. Ever and anon a white sea-gull, sailing in from 
the cliffs, passed softly over their heads ; and right above the dolmen, 
rising ever higher and higher, a lark was singing. 

Then Master Arfoll took the old weather-beaten book, and turning 
over its worn leaves, read a part of a chapter, translating it rapidly 
aloud into melodious Brezonec. It was the fourteenth chapter of the 
Gospel of Luke, and the part he read was the parable of the man 
who gave a great supper. 

All listened eagerly; it was a story, like one of the tales told at 
the veil/ée, and they hearkened open-mouthed. When he had finished 
he said suddenly— 

“‘ My children, let us pray !” 

All knelt around him, from the peasant to little Katel, who fingered 
meanwhile a little rosary of oaken beads that hung over her white 
stomacher. 

This was Master Arfoll’s prayer— 

“Pour forth, I beseech thee, O Lord, Thy grace into the hearts ot 
these Thy children ; that they, when the time comes, may know Thee 
and not Antichrist; may feel Thy Divine assistance always with them, 
may recognise Thy truth and Thy knowledge, nor come and go upon 
the earth even as brute beasts of the field. Enlighten them, since 
they need light. Amen. Teach them, since they are willing to be 
taught. Amen. Strengthen them, that they kneel not to any graven 
Image or to any wicked Mam. Amen. May their souls through life 
know the great gospel of love and peace, and may they meet at Thy 
great Supper, when the days of their life are done. Amen, 
Amen !” 

At every repetition of “amen,” little Katel crossed herself vigo- 
rously. To none of the scholars did the prayer seem different from 
other prayers, though Master Arfoll extemporised it, as was his custom, 
with profounder meanings. 

Then all rose, and clustered round Master Arfoll in the sun- 
light. 

“That is enough for to-day,” he said, with his hand on little Katel’s 
head. “To-morrow we will meet here, my children, at the same 
hour.” 

“Master Arfoll !” cried little Katel. 

“ Well, little one ?” 
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“‘ Mother is angry that thou hast not stayed with her since thou 
camest to Traonili. She bids me tell thee that she hath a pair of 
leather shoes for thee, and more.” 

The schoolmaster smiled kindly. 

“Tell thy mother I will stay with her to-night.” 

“ Nay, that is not fair,” cried out one of the older girls. “You 
promised Aunt Nola to stay with us.” 

This vehemently, but with a curtsey. 

“ We will see, we will see,” said Master Arfoll nodding his head: 
“Now, hasten home, for the noon-day ange/us has already sounded. 
Goodman Penvenn, till to-morrow! Patience! You will be 2 
scholar yet !” 

The last words were addressed to the eldest of the class, who 
grinned a delighted reply, and in a thick fafois pressed the school- 
master soon to visit his brother, Mikel Penvenn, on whose farm he 
was a labourer. 

A minute more, and the “ school” was scattered : Penvenn making 
his way straight across the plain, the young girls and the lad walking 
slowly this way and that, the two young boys running with shouts- 
and cries across the fields, and little Katel and her brother trotting 
hand in hand to the nearest farm. 

While the schoolmaster, with a dreamy eye, is watching his little 
flock retreat, it may be well to explain the peculiarities of his strange 
vocation. 

Before the great Revolution, Brittany had been full of itinerant 
teachers, educated by the Church, who travelled from village 
to village, and from farm to farm, teaching children the Latin prayers, 
the Angelus Domini, and the Catechism. They were generally men 
whose hopes of following the priesthood had been disappointed. 
Their lives were hard, their food the commonest, their whole profes- 
sion allied tomendicancy. Their lessons were given at all hours and 
under all conditions. Sometimes in the fields, in the intervals of 
labour ; sometimes in the stable and cowshed ; sometimes under the 
Cross in the highway ; sometimes within but oftener without. Their 
pay was miserable,"six sous monthly from each family, or value for 
that amount. Besides thisy they had perquisites and presents,—- 
bacon, honey, linen, measures of corn. They were welcome to bed 
and board, wherever they liked to stay, and had a certain honour 
among the ignorant people; for an odour of sanctity hung 
about them, seeing that they had been reared in the bosom of the 
Church. They travelled thus from village to village till they were too 
weak to travel any longer afoot ; then some of them, in their age, 
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contrived to procure an old mule or donkey to bear them, feeding it 
on the fields or in the deep roadsides ; and finally, when they were 
quite decrepit and beyond imparting the little they knew, many 
became professional mendicants, begging their bread from door to 
door. 

With the fiery breath of the Revolution, these itinerant school- 
masters were scattered as sparks, and most of them disappeared for 
ever. During the later years of the Empire, when it was most the 
cue of Napoleon to appear as the father of religion and the estab- 
lisher of a new and holy régme, numbers of them reappeared follow- 
ing their old vocation. 

At the time of the Revolution, Master Arfoll must have been 
about thirty years of age; but none in that district of Brittany 
remembered seeing his face before about the beginning of the new 
century. His first appearance was as a grave elderly man, who wore 
upon his features the mark of some terrible trouble, and many of his 
utterances were so wild and peculiar that his sanity was often called 
in question. None knewif he had ever studied in any Church 
seminary. None knew whether or not he was a Breton born. It 
was generally reported that he had been a dweller in one of the great 
cities, and that there, during the years of Terror, he had known such 
experiences as had turned his hair prematurely grey. 

However that may be, the people knew him and loved him. A 
good man, whatever his opinions, disarms opposition ; and besides, 
Master Arfoll never paraded opinions. He was welcome at nearly 
every farm-house and little cottage ; and when hospitality failed him, 
he had black bread in his wallet and could find cresses in the brook. 
His life might be called hard in a certain sense, but it was neverthe- 
less the life of his desires. 

The scholars’ were soon out of sight, and Master Arfoll turned his 
face towards the sea. He had been “sowing his seed,” and he felt 
happy. A gentle light slept upon his careworn face as, holding his 
Bible in one hand, and with both hands behind his back, he moved 
past the moss-grown dolmen. 

He was passing by, when suddenly he heard a sound behind his 
back ; at the same moment, a hand was placed upon his shoulders. 
He turned quickly, and there, as if sprung from the very bowels of 
the earth, stood Rohan Gwenfern. 


Not at the first look did Master Arfoll recognise his pupil ; for 
already the man was cruelly changed. His hair was wild and his 
beard unshaven, his eyes bloodshot and sunken, his face careworn 
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and pale. It does not take many hours of hunting to turn a human 
being into an animal; and already Rohan had the wild listening look 
of a hunted thing. He seemed almost like a man uprisen from the 
grave ; for his clothes were torn and covered with damp loam, one 
sleeve of his jacket was rent and his arm bare to the elbow, and to 
crown all, his feet were bare. 

His height and powerful frame betrayed him most. Moreover, 
despite his wild appearance, he was still physically beautiful. The 
head was still that of a lion ; the hair still golden, the eyes still full 
of their far-away visionary leonine look. 

“ Rohan !” at last ejaculated Master Arfoll, half questioningly, for 
he believed Rohan to be many miles away, and could scarce believe 
his eyes. 

“Yes, it is I!” answered Rohan, with a quick forced laugh, as if 
in mockery of his own appearance ; and he added, shaking the hair 
from his eyes, “I was hiding within the dolmen, waiting till you 
were done with your pupils. By St. Gildas, it was a gloomy tomb 
that, for a living man! I thought you would never have done.” 

He laughed again. There was a curious restless recklessness in 
his manner, and his eyes instinctively looked this way and that, all 
round him. 

The schoolmaster placed his hand gently on his arm, looking 
anxiously into his face. 

“Rohan? How is this? What has happened?” 

Rohan set his teeth together and answered the look. 

“Tt has come as I feared—that is all.” 

“What has come?” 

“ The Conscription.” 

“That I knew. But then?” 

“ And I am drawn!” answered Rohan. “Ten days ago was the 
drawing, and the day before yesterday was the medical inspection. 
A week since old Pipriac and a file of soldiers called to pay me 
their first visit. Unfortunately, I was not at home, and could not 
entertain them.” 

He laughed again, a laugh full of fierceness and fear. All was 
now clear to the schoolmaster, and an infinite pity filled his 
heart. 

“My poor Rohan !” he said, softly. “I have been praying for 
thee ever since we parted, and it has come to this. It is a sad 
fatality, my son, a sad fatality. And thou ait in revolt—God help 
thee, for it is terrible !” 

Rohan turned his face away, to hide the mist that clouded his 
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eyes. These tender words shook him like a charm. He turned 
suddenly and took both the schoolmaster’s hands within his own. 

“‘T knew that it was coming, and it came, though I did not attend 
the drawing, and the number was drawn in my name. When the con- 
scripts returned, I defted them and the Emperor ; some one repoited 
that I was refractory. A message came commanding my. appearance 
at Traonili. I did not go. Another; andI stayedat home. After 
that it spread, and they came to arrest me. My own friends were 
worst, for they could not bear that they should go and I should 
escape. Four days ago they hunted me from home. I laughed at 
them, for I knew the ways a thousand times better than they. Well, 
I was in despair: I thought of thee. I have walked two nights fol- 
lowing thee and asking after thee. Yesterday I was nearly trapped in 
a strange village out there. I had to fling away sadofs and to run. 
A soldier caught me by the sleeve, as you see. It is hot work, 
Master Arfoll. It is so they hunt wolves in the Forest of Bernard.” 

He spoke rapidly, as if fearing and deprecating any censure. At 
every sentence his friend’s face grew paler and graver. At the end 
he sadly shook his head, and was silent. Rohan continued— 

“‘T questioned at night, when they could not recognise me, and I 
found you were in Traonili. This morning I followed you, always 
hiding when strangers appeared, for they might know. When 
you came this way I saw you were not alone, and I hid yonder and 
waited. I was in dread that you might accompany them up to the 
farms. Then I sprang out, as you see !” 

The plain was solitary, and they walked on side by side seaward. 
The sward was soft and green beneath their feet, the furze all around 
them grew breast high, finches sang on every spray, and many 
larks sang overhead. Here and there grew bunches of primroses, 
and wild violets were stirring under the sod. Beyond, the sea 
was sparkling, and the purple shadows of the capes stretched out far 
away. 

“ Speak, then! what am I to do?” 

Master Arfoll started, for he had been plunged in deep thought. 

“ My son, it is terrible |—I am stupefied—I cgnnot advise you, for 

see no hope.” 

“* No hope ?” 

“Only one.” 

“ And that ?” 

“To deliver yourself up to the authorities and crave forgiveness. 
Men are precious now, and they will rejoice over thee. Otherwise I 
see no way. If they find thee afterwards it is death.” 
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Rohan made a scornful gesture. 

“*T know that ; but in any case I can die, and they shall not take 
me alive against my will. But say, is this your advice, that I should 
give myself up ?” 

“‘T see no other way.” 

“That I should become a soldier of the Emperor ?” 

“ If it is against thy will God will acquit thee. Rohan, it is a man 
against the world.” 

“Go on !” 

“ And even in battle thou mayst serve God. Thou wilt bear a 
weapon, but it will be thy fault if it takes any creature’s life; and 
then, thou mayst come back living when all is done.” , 

Rohan listened with downcast eyes. 

**What more?” he asked. 

“No more. I know no other hope, my son.” 

“Can I not escape ?—out of France ?—to another country ?” 

Master Arfoll shook his head and pointed— 

“ That way lies Vannes; that way Nantes ; that way Brest ; and 
between these towns thousands of villages. On every road-side, at 
every cabaret they are watching for deserters.” 

“If I could reach Morlaix, where there are ships !” 

“It is impossible. From hence to Kromlaix is the loneliest part 
of Brittany; all the rest is full of eyes. No disguise would save 
thee, for thou art a man ina hundred. Thou hast felt it already- 
They would discover thee, and then—no mercy !” 

Rohan seemed not in the least astonished. He had not ques- 
tioned Master Arfoll with the air of a man having much hope left: 
rather like a man who had weighed all his chances and knew them 
well beforehand. When the schoolmaster had finished, Rohan said 
quietly, looking up— 

“To yield myself up! To become a soldier of the Emperor ! 
Well, that is not the help for which I came.” 

He paused, and then continued rapidly— 

“My father—for you will let me call you that!—you do not 
do me justice; yqu think I am weak and infirm of purpose; you 
advise me as if I were little Katel yonder, or her brother, or 
any child. That is not fair; for I am a man. When a man 
swears an oath before God it is that man’s place to keep it or 
die. My father, do you remember that night when we watched the 
women at the Fountain, and when I asked you, would a man be 
justified ?” 

Master Arfoll inclined his head in assent. His eyes now sought 
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Rohan’s face with a new astonishment, for he saw there a soul in 
open revolt with nature against the inhumanities of man. He felt 
rebuked, for indeed he had given his counsel as to any common 
creature, hoping and instructing for the best. But now he was reminded; 
as in many a happier day he had been reminded before, that Rohan 
Gwenfern was no common creature, but one made in the most 
unique mould of nature, and as fixed in revolt as Napoleon 
himself in power. 

j..“‘ Yes, you rémember !” continued Rohan. “Well, your counsel 
was unkind, for it bade me break my oath. I said I would never 
become a soldier; that while breath filled my body I would never 
cause another creature’s death ; that I might be killed, but that I 
would never kill. The time has come, and I am to be proved- 
You say there is no escape. Well, as I said before, I can die.” 

All the wild recklessness had departed, and he spoke now in a 
low voice, solemnly and gently. His tones and looks were not 
to be mistaken; they expressed an indomitable will and purpose. 
Master Arfoll’s seed had borne fruit indeed. It was the Pupil now 
who taught and admonished the Master. 

Tears were on Master Arfoll’s cheeks, and Rohan saw them—saw 
them and trembled at them, though there were no tears on his own. 
They walked slowly on till they came to the edge of the cliffs, and 
saw beneath them the sea rolling in on dark ribbed sands. Then 
Rohan sat on a rock close to the edge, and, leaning his cheek on 
his open palm, looked seaward. 

Presently he said, quietly, with the air of one fisherman making a 
remark to another— 

“There will be wind to-night, and rain. Look at that bank of 
clouds creeping up in the south-west.” 

Master Arfoll did not reply; never had he seemed so reticent. 
After a pause, not changing his attitude, Rohan spoke again. 

“Master Arfoll, you are not angry ?” 

Angry! With those tears still gathering in his eyes, with that 
tender trouble still lingering on his face! He turned to Rohan and 
answered him, placing one hand on his shoulder. 

“T am angry with myself. To be so weak! to feel so helpless! 
to know such things are done, and yet be unable to lifta hand! My 
son, I deserved your rebuke, for you are right and I was wrong. It 
is wrong to acquiesce in evil, even to save one’s life. It is accursed 
to draw a sword for that man, even though France itself is threatened. 
I weep for thee as for my own child, to see thee so troubled, so 
pursued ; but I say in my heart ‘God bless him! he is right !—he is 
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a brave man, and were I indeed his father I should be proud of such 
a son.’ ” 

Long before the words were finished Rohan had arisen to his feet. 
Stretching out his hands, with the tears now for the first time 
gathering in his eyes, he cried— 

“‘ My father, you have spoken at last, and it was for those words I 
came.” 

He stood trembling, with the sunlight playing on his hair, and on 
his face a look which, if seen in a poet or a musician, would be called 
inspiration. 

“T came for those words! All are against me, save my mother 
and thou! all are against me, even the one I love best in the 
world. A good father would rather have his son die than live 
dishonoured ; and thou art my good father, and to go to war is 
dishonour, though they think it glory. Thou hast made me strong, 
my father—strong and happy. Give me now thy blessing, and let 
me go !” 

Master Arfoll started and trembled. 

‘*‘ My blessing! Rohan, it is not worth giving! You would say 
so, if you knew all.” 

But Rohan had sunk upon his knees, looking up to Master 
Arfoll’s face. 

“* Bless me, my father! Thou art the only good man I know ; men 
say too thou wast once a Priest. Your words, your love have made 
me what I am, and your blessing will make me better and stronger 
still. You have told me that I am right, that God will approve me, 
that I shall be justified. Now bless me, and leave all the rest to 
God.” 

He bowed his head; and then and there, touching his hair with 
gentle hands, and uplifting a pallid face to heaven, Master Arfoll 
blessed him. Worse blessings have been given, even by Saints well 
known in the Calendar. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PRAYERS OF TWO WOMEN. 


Tue drawing was over, the medical inspection had taken place, 
and the conscripts of Kromlaix knew their fate. 

Gildas Derval passed the inspection with flying colours; and 
being by this time fully plied with brandy and martial inspiration, he 
swaggered about like a very veteran. 

Now, it so happened that the wish of his heart was granted, and 
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Hoél was a conscript too. Hoél had drawn “ twenty-seven,” and as 
two of those who had drawn lower numbers turned out unfit for 
service, not to speak of Rohan who was zon est, he was enrolled and 
passed among the fatal twenty-five. The Corporal was in his glory, 
the twins full of bravado, the mother disconsolate. And in a few 
days they would receive their tickets, and have to march. 

Meantime, the hue and cry had begun for the refractory ‘‘ number 
one.” 

A body of gendarmes from Traonili, headed by old Jacques 
Pipriac, were scouring the village day and night, while the conscripts 
were aiding them as far as lay in their power. All in vain. After 
the first attempt made to arrest him, Rohan was invisible. 

“ Malediction !” cried old Pipriac to poor Mother Gwenfern one 
day, as for the fourth or fifth time they searched her cabin. “Could 
I but lay my hand on him, he should sweat for it. Thou hast him 
hidden—deny it not! Out with him! A thousand devils !” 

And they prodded the mattresses with their bayonets, and turned 
out cupboards too small to conceal a dog, and looked everywhere 
into most unlikely places, while Mother Gwenfern, looking on, 
cried bitterly—- 

“ Ah, Sergeant Pipriac ! I never thouglit you could be so cruel to 
his father’s son !” 

The Sergeant, a little one-eyed, hook-nosed martinet, very fond of 
the bottle, twirled his grey moustache and scowled. He had been a 
great friend of her husband, and his present conduct seemed un- 
grateful. 

“ Malediction ! one must do one’s duty. Mother, thy son is a 
fool ; and were I not after him, there would be others far worse to 
do the job! Come, let us have him, and I vow by the bones of St. 
Triffine that he shall be pardoned, and become a brave soldier of the 
Emperor.” 

And while one of the gendarmes pushed his head up the chimney, 
and another held his nose over the black swinging-pot, as if expect- 
ing to find the fugitive there, the mother answered— 

“T have told you he is not here! I do not know where he is! 
Perhaps he has found a ship, and gone to England !” 

“ Tous les diables / to England !” 

“Yes, Sergeant Pipriac !” 

“Bah ! that is not so easy, and he knows better than to trust 
himself in a land of wild beasts. No, he is here. I know it—I 
smell it as a dog smells a rat. Malediction, that the son of my good 
comrade Raoul Gwenfern should turn out a coward.” 
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The widow’s pale cheek flushed. 

“He is no coward, Sergeant Pipriac.” 

“He will not fight. He creeps away and hides. He is afraid.” 

“Tt is not that. My Rohan is afraid of nothing, but he will never 
become a soldier.” 

The old fellow snapped his fingers. 

“Tf I had him here, I would read him a lesson. Ah, if he would 
but take example by his two brave cousins, Hoél and Gildas. 
Those are men, if you like! each could strangle an ox! And their 
uncle, the Corporal, Mother Gwenfern—there’s a man !” 

Turning to his file of gendarmes, he cried— 

“ Shoulder arms! march! the fox is not here !” 

Then turning again at the door, as if still twitted by his conscience, 
he cried— 

“‘Good day, Mother! but mind you, we shall come again; it is 
not our fault, but the Emperor’s orders. Take my advice, and 
persuade him ; in another day it will be too late. Now, then— 
march !” 

They were gone, and the widow was left to her lonely reflections. 
She sat silent by the fire, thinking. She was a tall woman with 
ashen grey complexion and grey hair, and long ago she had been 
told by a physician up in the town that her heart was diseased. 
She was the half-sister of Margarid Maure, who had married the 
fisherman Derval, brother of the Corporal; and being a very quiet, 
retiring woman, given to her own thoughts, she had seen very little 
of her sister or her children. People thought her unsociable and 
melancholy. Indeed, her whole heart was filled with her love for her 
only son. 

When she told the Sergeant that she was ignorant of Rohan’s 
whereabouts, she only spoke the truth. She had not seen her son 
for several days, and she was almost hoping that he had made good 
his escape to some safer district. Poor woman, she little knew how 
thickly the country was covered with snares and traps for deserters, 
and how impossible it was to elude the vigilant eyes of the public 
officials. 

From the beginning she had almost regretted Rohan’s deliberate 
and terrible revolt. Everybody said it was cowardly. Even his own 
blood-relations turned against him ; the whole village talked of him 
in no flattering way. Twenty times in a day the gossips brought her 
news which frightened her, and made her poor heart beat painfully, 
and her lips grow blue. No one thought Rohan could escape for 
long ; and when he was caught, he would be shot like a dog. 
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Far better, she thought, had he gone at once, and trusted to the 
good God for help. Many had gone and come home safe enough ; 
witness Uncle Ewen, who was covered with old wounds. Her heart 
was hard against the Emperor, but only as, in days of trouble, it had 
been hard against God. And the Emperor was like God—so great, 
so very far away! 

She sat listening to the wind, which was rising that afternoon, and 
to the rain, which was beating against the door. Crouched near to 
her, with its eyes closed in the sleepy light of the fire, was Jannedik, 
the she-goat, her boy’s favourite, and now her only companion. 

It was a small room, rudely furnished with coarse oaken table and 
chairs. The floor was of earth, the black rafters stretched overhead. 
On the wall hung fishing and fowling nets, a fowler’s pole and hook, 
&c. ; and pasted near the fireplace was a coloured print similar to the 
painting in Notre Dame de la Garde, representing shipwrecked sailors 
on a raft, kneeling all bareheaded, while a naked child, with a halo 
round his head, came walking to them on the sea. 

The afternoon was very chilly and dreary, and where she sat she 
could hear the sea moaning as it does when stormy weather is 
coming. 

Presently Jannedik rose, pricked up her ears, and listened. She 
had quick ears, had Jannedik, and would have been as good as a 
watch-dog, if only she could have barked her warnings. 

She was right; some one was coming. Presently the latch 
moved. 

Mother Gwenfern did not turn round at first ; she was too used to the 
neighbours coming in and out, and she thought it was one of them. 
But when Jannedik, as if quite satisfied, sank down again on the 
hearth, Mother Gwenfern moved on the form, and saw her niece 
Marcelle, taking off a large black cloak which was wet with rain. 

They had only met once since that scene on the night of the 
drawing, and then Mother Gwenfern had been very angry and bitter. 
Seeing now who it was, she turned very pale, and her heart began to 
palpitate, as, with no greeting, she turned her eyes again upon the 
fire. 

“Tt is I, Aunt Loiz!” said Marcelle softly. She was very pale. 

There was no answer. The widow still felt her heart full of anger 
against the Dervals, and she was very indignant at seeing Marcelle. 

“TI could not bear to think of thee sitting here all alone, and 
though my uncle did not wish it, I have come over. Ah, God, thou 
art lonely! It is dreadful when all the world is against one’s own 
son.” 
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The widow stirred in her chair, and said, still looking at the 
fire— 

“Tt is still more dreadful when one’s own bleod-relations hate us 
most. It was an ill day when my sister Margarid married a Derval, 
for you are all alike, though Ewen Derval is the worst. Some day, 
when you marry, you will know what it is to suffer like me, and you 
will pity me then.” 

Hanging her cloak against the wall, Marcelle came nearer and sat 
down upon the form by the widow’s side. The widow shrank away 
a little, but said nothing. Marcelle, too, fixed her eyes upon the 
fire, and leant forward, warming her hands as she continued to speak. 

“You are unjust to me, Aunt Loiz. I pity you now—ah, God, 
how I pity you! Uncle Ewen pities you, too, and he is so vexed 
and sad that he hardly tastes a morsel. Our house is nearly as sad 
as this, for Hoél and Gildas are both to go, and mother does 
nothing but cry.” 

It was a curious sight to see those two women—one so old and 
grey, the other so fresh and pretty—sitting on one form side by side, 
not looking in each other’s faces, but both, whether speaking or 
listening, only looking at the fire. Jannedik seemed to have her 
own opinions on the subject, for she rose quietly and put her large 
head between Marcelle’s knees. 

There was a long silence, and the wind and the sea cried still 
louder outside. Finally the widow said in the same low voice— 

“Why have you come, child? What has brought you here at 
last ?” 

“ Ah, Aunt Loiz, can you not guess? I came to ask after Rohan 
—whether he is still safe.” 

The answer was a short, hard, bitter laugh. 

“So! Well, he is safe, if you desire to know. You may go back 
to those who sent you, and tell them that much from me. Yes!” 
she continued, her voice rapidly rising in anger, “‘I know well what 
you come for, Marcelle Derval. You wish to find out where my 
poor boy is hidden, and then betray him to Ewen Derval and his 
enemies. You are a fool for your pains, and may God punish you 
for your wickedness, though your mother was of my blood !” 

Marcelle was a high-spirited girl, and it is doubtful if she would 
have borne as much from any other woman in the world. Strange 
to say, she was now quite gentle, and only put her hand on her 
aunt’s arm, saying— 

“Don’t ! don’t speak like that, for the love of God !” 

Something in the tone startled the widow, and turning, she saw 
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that Marcelle’s eyes were blind with tears. She gazed in wonder, 
for Marcelle was not given to the melting mood. 

“ Marcelle, what do you mean? Why do you cry?” 

The tone was sharp, but the look of the speaker’s face was kinder. 
Marcelle rose, trembling. 

“Never mind! You think I have no heart! Well, I will go, for 
you do not trust me, and I have no right to vex you. But if you 
knew! if you knew!” 

She turned as if to go; but the widow, reaching out her lean 
hand, restrained her. 

** Marcelle, speak 

Marcelle stood moveless, and still trembling, looked into her 
aunt’s face. 

“Then Rohan has never spoken, Aunt Loiz? Well, I made him 
promise not to tell!” 

* T do not understand 

But the widow, from the new light on her niece’s cheeks, was 
beginning to understand very well. 

“T love Rohan, Aunt Loiz! I did not know it till laicly, but 
now I love him dearly, and I cannot bear to hear you say such hard 
things of me,—for he has asked me to be his wife !” 

The widow uttered an exclamation. The declaration did not 
surprise her so much in itself, for she had often had her suspicions, 
but it was startling as coming at that moment and under those 
circumstances. She looked keenly for a long time at Marcelle, who 
hung her head, and went alternately red and pale. At last she said 
in a more’gentle tone than before— 

“ Sit down, Marcelle !” 

Marcelle again sat down by her side, comforted and strengthened 
in so far that her confession was over. Then came a longer silence 
than ever ; for the widow was in her own mind going over the past, 
and wondering over many things, in a waking dream. Marcelle was 
beginning to think her angry, when she said, in a low voice, as if 
talking to herself— 

“If you love hiim as you say, it is strange that you brought him 
no better luck !” 

This was a home-thrust, for Marcelle had often thought the same 
herself. 

“Tt is strange, as you say!” she cried. “Ah, God! it was terrible 
to me, for I had prayed to draw a lucky chance. Aunt Loiz, I did 
it for the best. He bade me draw; and he was not there ; and if 
none of his kin had appeared for him, the black mark would have 
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been put at once against his name. Uncle Ewen saved him that, for 
_ he spoke up and said he was ill. And now, Aunt Loiz, if he would 
only go! Uncle Ewen has influence, and Rohan would be par- 
doned ; excuses could be made; ah, if he would only give himself 
up at once! Hoél and Gildas are both going, and he would have 
company. We two would pray for him night and day while he was 
away, would we not, Aunt Loiz? Ah, if he would be wise !” 

By this time the women were close together, holding each other’s 
hands, and both were weeping. It was blessed, the widow now felt, 
to weep a little with one who loved her son, when all others were 
against him. 

But she cried, between her tears— 

‘No, it is impossible !” 

“If I could only see him and speak to him! But he is so hard 
to understand. Ah, God! to hear every one, even the children, say 
our Rohan is afraid—it almost breaks my heart.” 

“* He is not afraid, Marcelle!” 

“That is what makes it all so strange. I know he is so brave, 
braver than all the rest; and yet, look you, he does not act like a 
man. When the Emperor calls for his children, he stays. When 
all the others take their chance fairly, he keeps away. When his 
number is drawn, he hides—he who is so strong. What can I 
answer, when Gildas and Hoél say that he is afraid, and even Uncle 
Ewen cries shame upon his name?” 

“ He is so headstrong ! and Master Arfoll has filled his head with 
strange notions.” 

“You are right,” cried Marcelle, eagerly; “it is Master Arfoll that 
is to blame. Ah, he is a wicked man, that, and no friend to the 
good Emperor, or to God.” 

Thus the two women conversed together, till the ice betweer 
them thawed, and they were quite reconciled. Mother Gwenfern had 
never doubted that Rohan was mad to resist the imperial authority, 
and much as her heart ached to think of parting with him, the dread- 
ful uncertainty of his present fate was still more painful. About 
Master Arfoll, too, she was agreed, as we have seen. She could not 
understand that extraordinary being, and in her superstition she had 
often looked upon him with absolute dread. He was too clever to 
be a safe adviser for her son, and he never went to mass or con- 
fession, and men said he had been guilty of strange deeds in his 
youth. Ah, if her poor Rohan had never met such a teacher! So 
thought she ; and so thought the excited girl at her side. 

So by-and-by it came to pass that Mother Gwenfern was holding 
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Marcelle’s little hand between her own trembling fingers, and softly 
smoothing it, with tender words. 

“ Thou art a good girl,” she said, “ and I could wish no better for 
my daughter, if that could be. It was not thy fault that Rohan 
spoke to thee in that way, instead of first speaking to me; men do 
foolish things for a girl, and Rohan is not wise, the good God help 
him! O, my son, my son!” 

And she began again to weep bitterly, rocking herself to and fro, 
while Marcelle tried in vain to comfort her ; nay, not wholly in vain, 
for there was solace in the touch of the soft young hands, in the 
sound of the gentle voice, in the very breathing and presence of onc 
who loved her boy. The two hearts throbbed together, as hand 
clasped in hand the women wept together; and presently sinking 
down on their knees, while Jannedik, the goat, blinked great brown 
eyes in astonishment, both women prayed that the man they loved 
might cease his mad purpose, might come in and yield to the 
inevitable decree, might trust himself in the hands of the good God, 
who would preserve him for them throughout the war. 

By such prayer, by the prayer of those nearest and dearest to 
him, is a man often softly drawn away from an immortal purpose ; 
where power and strength might avail nothing, tears and a little love 
avail much, to shake the soul’s sense of some pitiless duty. An infant’s 
little hands may thus draw the just man from justice, the righteous 
man from righteousness; for justice and righteousness are alike 
awful, while to stoop and kiss is sweet. When a man’s house is 
armed in affection against him, when, instead of help and a sword, 
he finds on his own hearth only feebleness and a love that cannot 
understand, strong indeed must be his purpose, supreme indeed 
must be his faith, if he walks still onward and upward to the 
terrible heights of God, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


GUINEVEVE. 


WHEN Marcelle emerged from the widow's cottage, her tears 
were all dry, and she walked swiftly through the rain in the direction 
of the village. The wind was still rising upon the sea, and the sea, 
although it was still calm, had that indescribable hollow concussion 
which is only to be heard previous to stormy weather. The fisher- 
men were drawing their flat-bottomed boats up higher, and carrying 
their nets and ropes within doors for shelter, while a few strong old 
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the rain-and nodding their heads out at the sea. The tide was 
three-quarters flowed, and all the fountains were long covered. 

Instead of turning inland up the main street of the village, Mar- 
celle kept her way along the wet shingle, until she had to thread her 
way among the ca/oges, or upturned boats converted into houses and 
stores, which clustered on the strand just above high-water mark. 
Most of these ca/oges had iron funnels to let out the smoke ; and on 
their roofs, or keels, thick slimy grass was growing, and on more 
than one of the roofs goats were contentedly grazing. Many of the 
doors were closed, for the wind blew right into them, but in one or 
two men lounged, or women sat busy knitting, or picturesque 
children crawled. This was the lower village, exclusively devoted to 
the fishing population, and quite inferior in socia! status to the more 
solid village above. 

Marcelle soon found what she was seeking,—a stone cabin built just 
_above these amphibious dwellings, and newly thatched. Here, in the 
shelter of the doorway, a girl sat in an old-fashioned armchair, 
busily teasing and carding wool, and singing to herself in a low 
undertone one of those strange old songs still popular in Brittany :— 


THE WHITE BIRDS. 


I heard a white bird singing by the sea, 

I cried ** O white bird, hither and sing to me ;” 

My white bird came, and sweet in a séne sang she— 
“« The birds are merry making nests in May.” 


Her breast was white, my true-love’s breast is white, 

Her eyes were like my Nina’s, black and bright ; 

My bird was dainty and dear as my heart’s delight, 
And sang so gladly, that my heart was gay. 


I kissed my white bird’s mouth with kisses three, 
** Ah would my love were still and kind like thee! 
We’d build a nest together beside the sea, 

When birds are merry making nests in May.” 


My white bird rose and left me ere I knew. 
Three times she hovered round me as she flew, 
Then went a-winging over the waters blue— 

** Come back,” I cried,—but she was faraway! 


I climbed the hill and found my true-love’s door— 

My love was there, and dancing on the floor ; 

Her parents cried ‘‘ Begone! come hither no more— 
Our bird is busy making a nest in May!” 


I called a curse upon my heart’s delight, 

I cursed her parents and her bridegroom bright, 

I cursed the dasva/an in my heart that night, 
For he, false thief! had lured my love away. 
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I heard another white bird by the sea— 

«‘ T hate thee, white bird—thou art false as she!”’ 

She did not heed, but sang full merry and free— 
‘* Sweet birds are merry making nests in May!” 


I heard a sigh behind me on the shore. 

I turn’d and saw a young maid weeping sore! 

** What ails thee, lass ?”’ I said, and o’er and o’er 
She cried, ‘‘ My false love left me yesterday.” 


Her breast was bright, her eyes were bright and clear, 
I tried to comfort her and give her cheer— 
At last I sigh’d, and whisper’d into her ear 

‘* Sweet birds are merry making nests in May!” 


I saw again that white bird hovering round, 

I heard him uttering the same sweet sound. 

I thought “‘ A white bird lost and a white bird found ; 
Tho’ one maid flies, another maid may stay.” 


Smiling, I saw my little maiden stand, 

As straight and fair as any lily-wand :— 

I kissed her lips, and led her home by the hand, 
When birds were busy making nests in May. 


Such was the ballad, chanted rather than sung, in the melodious 
dialect of the district, with the strange weird droning cadences pecu- 


liar to Celtic music. 

Looking up as-she sang, the singer saw Marcelle. 

“Welcome, Marcelle !” she said, quietly using the usual Breton 
greeting. 

“ God be with you, Guineveve!” answered Marcelle smiling ; 
then standing in the doorway and looking down at the busy fingers 
she added, “* How is Mother Goron ?” 

“ You would say she was ten years younger,” answered Guineveve ; 
“she sings about the place at her work, and she will never rest, and 
she prays for the Emperor every night, because he has not taken 
Jannick away.” 

A faint colour came into the girl’s cheeks as she spoke, but her 
face, seen in its tight snowy coif, was still very pale. As she sat 
there, in her dark dress with the white stomacher and sleeves, in her 
blue petticoat and stockings and leather shoes with buckles, you 
would have said, had you been a Kromlaix man, “ That is the girl I 
could dance with from night till dawn of day.” Her form was so 
plump and pretty, her feet were so neat, and to crown all, she had 
such a lovely face, that a stranger would have lost his heart to her at 
the first glance. But Guineveve, though perfectly made and without 
any deformity, had never been‘able to walk properly, because she had 
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some mysterious trouble of the spine. She could just move along, 
holding on to some one’s arm, or touching some support, but that 
was all. When she wished to go out into the sunshine, she had to 
be carried and set down in a chair. 

She was not Kromlaix born, but was a native of Brest. When 
she was a child only a year or two old her parents died, and Mother 
Goron, who was a distant relation, brought the little one back with 
her from Brest, where she had been on business concerning a pension 
she inherited from her husband Jacques Goron, who was a marine 
and died in the lazaretto. From that day, Mother Goron brought 
up Guineveve as her own child, with herjonly son Jannick. But it 
was discovered very soon that Guineveve would never walk upon her 
feet, that she was hopelessly and incurably—well, not a cripple or 
absolutely lame—but without the power of using her limbs in erect 
motion. Strange to say, this did not interfere with full physical 
development ; and she slowly grew into a lovely maiden, “ divinely 
pale,” but without one trace of emaciation or disease. And she was 
very happy, though sometimes she envied the people who could walk 
and run. Her fingers were never idle. Sitting in her chair (which 
old Cadou the carpenter had made expressly for her) she knitted, 
spun, sewed, and even assisted Mother Goron in the cookery of the 
house. 

She had a blissful face, with large soft-lidded dark eyes, pale soft 
cheeks, and ripe smiling lips ; and she was as fond of merriment as 
any girl in the village. God had been good to her, and given her, 
instead of motion, a lovely voice ; and when she had learned all the 
old country: sénes, and the ballads of love and romance, and the 
other ballads too of brightness and mirth, she sang them as none 
other could. No veillée was perfect without her ; they carried her 
up always to the June festival, and she was the gayest there. As to 
her tongue when she talked, it was both sharp and sweet ; for sweet 
as was her nature, she was a match even for the dazsvalan when he 
tried to pass his coarse jokes upon her. 

Just now, however, she was sad enough, for she and Mother 
Goron had just emerged from a great terror, and she was talking to 
one whose trouble was great. 

“What news?” she said, looking up quickly after a pause. 

“None. Aunt Loiz does not know where he is. He has not been 
near home for many nights, and she is growing afraid.” 

“It is very strange.” 

‘He is quite desperate and mad. I sometimes shudder, for he may 
have drowned himself in his rage. If I could only speak with him !” 
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They were talking, of course, of Rohan ; but the personal pronoun 
was quite enough, as the girls were in each other’s confidence, and 
understood one another. 

“Gildas is to go?” said Guineveve presently. 

“Yes; and Hcél.” 

“« Even then, your mother has Alain and Jannick ; and then there 
is Uncle Ewen. But it is terrible for the woman who has only one. 
If the Emperor had taken Jan, mother would have died.” 

** But Aunt Loiz prays that Ae may go !” 

“That is different; ah, she has courage! If I had a son my 
heart would break.” 

“She is grieving too,” answered Marcelle; “it is the way of 
women. For my part, if I hada son and he was afraid, I should 
never love him any more. Think how terrible it would be if the 
good Emperor were served so by all his children, for whom he has 
done so much ; he would be massacred, and then what would become 
of France? If Rohan were in his right senses, he would not hide 
away.” 

“Perhaps he is afraid,” sighed Guineveve. “ Well, it is no 
wonder !” 

Marcelle set her white teeth together, and trembled. 

“Tf I thought it was.¢hat,” she cried, “I should hate him for ever 
and ever; I should then die of shame. What is a man if he has not 
a man’s heart, Guineveve? He is no more than a fish in the sea, 
that flashes off if you move your hand. No, no, he is brave; but I 
will tell you what I think—Master Arfoll has put a charm upon 
him ; he is bewitched !” 

. Marcelle did not speak figuratively; she literally and simply 
meant that the schoolmaster had affected Rohan by some diabolical 
art. 

“But Master Arfoll is a good man!” cried Guineveve. 

“You may think that if you please, but I have my own thoughts. 
They say he was once a Priest, and now he is friends with no Priest 
but Father Rolland, who is friends with everybody. He knows cures 
for men and cattle, and they work like magic. I was told once up 
in St. Gurlott that he had the evil eye.” 

Guineveve shuddered, for she too had her superstitions,—how 
indeed could she avoid them, reared as she had been in so lonely 
and uncultivated an atmosphere? So when Marcelle crossed herself, 
she crossed herself too ; but she looked up with a sad smile saying— 

“TI do not believe that of Master Arfoll; and you must not say 
so to Mother Goron—he did her a great service long ago, and she 
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thinks he is a saint, as pure as one of God’s angels. Ah, yes, he 
has the face of a good man!” 

Marcelle’s eyes flashed, and she was about to repeat her charges 
even more angrily, when Jannick Goron walked hurriedly up to the 
door. He paused surprised at seeing Marcelie there, and thenturned 
smiling to Guineveve, whose face kindled at his coming. 

“ Welcome, Jan!” said Marcelle. 

Goron looked this way and that as if fearing an eavesdropper ; 
then said in a low voice rapidly— 

“TI have news, Marcelle! He is not far away !” 

Marcelle was about to utter a cry, when he placed his hand upon 
ner arm. 

“ Hush ! come within, for the rain is heavy ;” and when they were 
standing inside, with a full view of poor old Mother Goron bustling 
busily before the fire, he added, “‘ He was seen at Ploubol yesterday, 
and a man recognised him, and he was nearly taken. He struck 
down the gendarmes, and that will make his case worse. There 
is no escape; he must soon be caught. He was last seen going in the 
direction of Traonili.” 

Marcelle wrung her hands in despair. 

“ Ah, God, he is lost—he is mad.” 

“Have you seen the proclamations?” asked Goron, in the same 
low voice. “ Well, they are posted up along the road, and there is 
one on the church-gate, and another on your own door. They forbid 
one to givershelter or succour to any deserter on pain of death ; they 
say that every conscript who has not answered to his name will be 
shot like a dog; there is to be no mercy,—it is too late.” 

Goron was deeply moved, for he was the one man in Kromlaix of 
whom Rohan had ever made a friend. In his character and his 
whole bearing there was a nobility akin to that of Rohan himself. 
And who that saw the quiet light in his eyes as he looked at Guine- 
veve could: doubt that he too loved and was loved in return? 

It was a strange love, this of Goron for his foster-sister. In 
Kromlaix a woman was sought for her wealth and for her strong 
hands;.more than for her beauty, which was altogether a minor con- 
sideration ; and any other man of Kromlaix would have laughed at 
the idea of wedding a helpless and portionless creature. From the 
first, however, Goron had made up his mind. He would marry 
Guineveve, and she would sit by his fire, and with his own loving 
hands he would guard her and bear her, and no saint in its shrine 
should be more helpless and adored than she. He had wrought like 
a slave and saved money for years, with this dream in his heart ; and 
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every time the Conscription spared him he lifted up a rejoicing heart 
to God. 

When Goron mentioned the proclamations against deserters 
Marcelle’s heart went sick. 

He had not told her, however, of the sight he had seen with his 
own eyes—old Corporal Derval himself, pipe in mouth, accompanied 
by the gendarme Pipriac and followed by Hoél and Gildas, strutting 
forth and sticking up with his own hands the paper that was now to 
be seen on his own door! 

Marcelle was not one of those maidens who wear their hearts on 
their sleeves; she had martial blood in her veins, and was quite 
capable, literally and figuratively, of “standing fire.” But this 
gnawing terror overpowered her, and she felt faint. All the memory 
of that happy day in the Cathedral of St. Gildas swam before her ; 
she felt the embracing arms, the consecrating kiss; and then she 
seemed again to behold her lover as he had appeared on the night 
of the Conscription, wild-eyed, vehement, blaspheming all she held 
holy and sublime. It was curious, as illustrating the tenacity of her 
character, that she still stubbornly and firmly refused to believe that 
Rohan, in his extraordinary conduct, was actuated by the ordinary 
motives of cowardice and fear. She chose rather to think him the 
victim of some malignant fate, some diabolic spell such as “ wise 
men” like Master Arfoll knew how to weave, than to dream that he 
acted under emotions which, in her simple idea, could be only both 
treasonable and base. True, she remembered with a shiver his old 

expressions concerning the Emperor, but these she always persuaded 
herself were uttered when he was not in his “right mind.” 

She did not speak now, but leaning her forehead against the door 
gazed drearily out into the rain. All the beautiful dream of her 
young love seemed blurred and blotted out by mist and tears. 

“‘ Marcelle,” whispered Guineveve, taking her hand softly, “do not 
grieve ; all will be well yet!” 

‘There was no answer, but a heavy sigh, and the pale, firm face wore 
an expression of fixed despairing pain. 

“ After all,” said Goron, sympathetically, “he may be pardoned, 
for the Emperor wants men. If he would only come in—even 
now !” 

Marcelle was still silent, and presently she kissed Guineveve on 
either cheek, and*held out her hands to Goron. 

“T must go now,” she said quietly. “Mother will wonder where 
I am.” 

Slowly, under the rain that was ever falling heavier and heavier, 
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she moved through the streets of the village. She saw nothing, 
heard nothing—she was wrapt in a dream ; though to look upon her 
as she passed, with her firm lips and her quiet eyes, with her cloak 
wrapped round her, and her foot as firm yet light upon the ground as 
ever, one would scarcely have thought that she had any care. 

Yet the great Sea was rising and crying behind her as she went, 
and before her soul a storm was spreading, more terrible than 
any sea. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IN THE STORMY NIGHT. 


RoHAN GWENFERN’S well-trained eyes had not deceived him. The 
bad weather was coming, and that afternoon it came. 

Parting from Master Arfoll, who slowly retreated up to the peaceful 
farms among which he was then dwelling, Rohan pursued his way along 
the brink of the crags. Between him and the inland the yellow- 
blossomed furze grew a tall man’s height, and more than once, to 
find a path, he had to crawl down and creep like a fly along the very 
face of the crag, which was touched here and there by the sun to rosy 
light, with silver glimmers of mica and felspar. The further he went 
the solitude grew lonelier. Not a soul was to be seen on that dizzy 
path, which wound slowly out to the great promontory of Pointe du 
Croix. 

The expression of his face was now quite calm. The wild, hunted 
look had vanished, to be replaced by a sad self-possession ; for as the 
dark waves broke at his feet, as the white gulls hovered over his 
head, as the goats of the crags walked slowly and fearlessly from his 
path, he felt the companionship of Nature, the happiness and freedom 
of a solitude that was not solitary, of a loneliness that was not quite 
alone. He had always loved such joys; now he loved them almost 
to madness, for he was a man against the World. 

He was in revolt against his fellows. He had refused to follow 
the Phantom that was beckoning his generation. 

Instead of being bound like a slave in a soldier’s livery, and 
carrying a soldier’s butchering load, he was free—he could move and 
live as he pleased, and if necessary he could die as he pleased. Not 
a sea-bird on the wing, not a seal softly floating in the watery 
empyrean, was more justified than he. The heart of Earth throbbed 
with him—he could feel it as he threw himself down on the soft 
green grass. The living waters leaped and rejoiced with him; he 
could see them glancing for miles on miles with rhythmic joy. The 
air exulted and blew joyfully upon him; he drank it with slow 
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heavings of the breast, and his strength grew. It was something, after 
all, to be a Man. It was more, to be admitted to the sacrament of 
Nature, partaken of by all those creatures and creations which bemoan 
the cruelty of Men. 

The last touch of this sacrament came from a good Man’s blessing. 
Before that was given he had been weak and afraid; now he came 
back to Nature, happy and resolved. 

Yes, momentarily happy; for persecution brings its happiness, 
when it draws forth the untold treasures of courage and self-confidence 
that hide in a human breast. Rohan Gwenfern had always felt him- 
self superior to his fellows ; since, let us admit it at once, he combined 
with his natural beneficence a fierce animal pride. He was not 
common, nor felt like mere slaves of the sword or the plough. Revolt 
developed this pride to a passion. He loved the frightful odds 
against him, and he was ready to meet them. 

These were the thoughts and feelings that kept his heart up for 
many a mile, and made him almost forget his mother and Marcelle 
but as the afternoon darkened, and the weather began to change 
from sunshine to a thin dreary rain, he began again to be conscious 
of desolation. 

By this time he had reached the utmost verge of the promontory 
of Pointe du Croix. 

It was desolate as Death. The rain was now falling heavily. A 
slate-coloured mountain of water rose over the point, turned to livid 
white, hovered, and broke in a fourfold cataract right over the 
outmost rocks. The sound was terrible, like the sound of innumerable 
chariot wheels, like the roar of a thousand cannon. On the extremest 
place of safety sat in rows hundreds of cormorants, both black and 
green ; and although the cataracts of foam broke momently close to 
their webbed feet, many were asleep with their heads beneath their 
wings. 

Here Rohan sat and rested, far away from mortal view. The 
cormorants below sat within thirty yards of his feet, but none heeded 
him. Two ravens, a male and a female, passed constantly to and 
fro above his head, wheeling in beautiful circles, and hunting the 
cliffs like hawks for prey ; often they wheeled so close that he might 
have struck them with a stone. 

Presently he drew from his breast a piece of black bread, and 
began to eat. He looked round for water, but none was near; so 
he caught the rain in his hollowed hands, and drank it, and was 
refreshed. 

All this was nothing new. Hundreds of times he had done for 
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sheer pleasure what he now did from sore necessity. Never, however, 
had solitude possessed so keen a zest. 

It was here, seated alone on the promontory of Pointe du Croix, 
that he conceived his plans. When he rose and walked again, his 
ideas were all matured, and he turned his steps eastward, to his 
native village. 


When night fell it found him walking before a wild storm of wind 
and rain on the desolate tract of moorland called Vilaine. Nota 
habitation was to be seen, not a sign of humanity in any form. 
Herds of wild cattle crouched together in the rain, and on the edges 
of the crags ran flocks of wild goats. Lines of menhirs covered this 
plain, like lines of giants petrified, and as the wild rain smote upon 
them, and ran like dark tears down their jagged cheeks, they seemed 
coming to life and stirring in answer to the Spirit of the Storm. 

Amidst these stony phantoms Rohan fied. . Fortunately, the 
wind was at his back and smote him on. Sometimes he paused to 
shelter in the shadow of a menhir; then after a time he hastened on 
again. 

The night grew blacker and blacker till he could scarcely see a 
yard along the plain. The rain fell in torrents and the wind shrieked. 
Overhead there was a confused motion and murmur— 


Dant etiam sonitum patuli super zequora mundi.* 


—the sound of the clouds roaring over the waters of the wide- 
spreading upper world. On his left hand, a motion and murmur no 
less terrible—that of the storm-vexed sea sounding upon its shores. 
Heaven and ocean seemed confusedly mixed together, as in the 
awful Promethean tempest. 


Euvrerapaxtras Saibap wovrw / 


Woe to the traveller on the plain of Vilaine that night, if he had 
been any other than Rohan Gwenfern. 

But Rohan fought his way as if by instinct. He had more than 
once been on the great plain before, and he knew by the situation of 
many of the menhirs how to steer his course. Soaked to the skin, 
drenched so terribly that the wind tore off parts of his dress in strips, 
bareheaded and barefooted, he rushed along, as a boat with rent sail 
flees before the wind. 

Suddenly he paused and started back. 





* Luc. de Rer, Nat. vi. 108. 
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A flash of crimson light arose from the very edge of the ocean 
illuminating the darkness. 

At first superstition seized him, and he shrank afraid; but in a 
moment he recovered himself, crept forward, and looked again. 

The flash continued, now coming, now going, like the gleam of a 
lighthouse lamp. 

Suddenly, instead of turning away, he ran forward in the direction 
of the light. The rain fell heavily, the storm shrieked, but he saw 
all clearly soon—a great crimson fire burning on the very edge of the 
crag, and sending a wild stream of light out upon the tempestuous 
sea. 

He crept closer and saw distinctly, surrounding the fire, some 
dozen figures running round and round like the imps of an Inferno. 

An ordinary Breton would have crossed himself and flown ; and 
indeed such an apparition, seen in such a solitude and on such a 
night, might well appal even the stoutest heart. Rohan was not so 
daunted. He paused and looked, and now, wafted on the wind, he 
distinctly heard voices. 

Then crouching down almost to the ground, he crept fifty yards 
closer still, and gazed in horror once again. 

Close to the edge of the cliffs—held down by ropes attached to 
enormous stones—stood a huge cage of iron, in which burnt a fire of 
bog-oak, bushes of furze, and dry sods of peat; and surrounding it, 
as the flame leaped and darted in the wild breath of the tempest, were 
some seven or eight men and two or three old women. Some 
running round and round the cage momently shut out the light from 
the sea; others sat on the grass glaring at the flame, their features 
horribly illuminated ; and one groach, or old woman, like a very 
Witch of Endor, was leaning forward over the flame and chattering 
wildly as she warmed her skinny hands. 

Within a few yards of this group stood a low menhir partly. shelter- 
ing them from the torrents of rain, and crawling up close in the 
shadow of this, Rohan listened and watched. 

“ Bad luck to Penruach this night !” said a voice. “It is-too dark 
out there: even to see our fire.” 

“ That’s. as St. Lok wills,” croaked the old woman. “If he means 
to send us luck, the luck will come.” 

Rohan shuddered. He knew his company now. The creatures 
on whom he gazed were fishers from Penruach, whose wrecking 
propensities even the severe laws passed after the Revolution had 
never been able to extinguish, and who regarded every passing ship 
as legitimate plunder. This St. Lok of theirs, by whom the old 
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crone swore, had been a wrecker too; for, if tradition was to be 
believed, he was an antique Christian who spent his time in luring to 
destruction the ships of infidel invaders, and who was presently 
canonised for his pains. 

Outside the point of vantage where this group gathered, stretched 
for miles one neck of fatal reefs, partially covered and partially sub- 
merged. Dark as the night was Rohan could see the flashing of 
foamy breakers far out to sea; and wherever the horrible light from 
the cage fell, in one long stream across the water, it shone only on 
the whiteness of broken foam or on black edges of rock. 

Rohan hesitated. He knew and loathed the horrible work the 
creatures were about, but he was also cognisant of his own danger 
and wished to act with caution. His resolution was soon taken, and 
he acted upon it at once. , 

“Lok! Lok! send us a ship!” cried another woman, using the 
first line of an old distich. “St. Lok is deaf, it seems!” she added 
bitterly. 

“Don’t cry so loud, mother,” cried a man. “’Tis enough to 
waken the dead. Come, drink! Luck to St. Lok, and luck to the 
men of Penruach !” 

A bottle was passed across to the woman, and she raised it to her 
lips. As she did so a wild shriek, startling and shrill, broke upon 
the night. All, men and women alike, leaped panic-stricken to their 
feet. 

“See!” shrieked a man. “An ai du/ an ai du/”*—and he 
pointed at the menhir. 

On the very top of the stone stood a gigantic figure waving its 
arms with an unearthly scream. Its form seemed misshapen and 
bloody, its face glared horribly. Elevated so high, it seemed un- 
speakably terrible, and the boldest man there was panic-stricken. 

“Tt is St. Lok himself !” shrieked one, flying past into the night. 

“An @l du! an el du!” said the others, stumbling, shrieking, 
flying, scattering themselves like foam into the darkness. 

In a minute the place was deserted, and Rohan, with a wild laugh, 
leaped down. His stratagem had succeeded. By fixing his hands 
and feet in the fissures of the stone, he had slowly attained its summit, 
and emerged upon the awestruck sight of the wreckers. Not without 
some peril was this accomplished, for the sea was shrieking beneath 
his feet, and one false trick of the wind might have cast him over. 

Springing down upon the cage, he seized it with all his strength, 





* Breton name for ‘‘the Devil.” 
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loosened it from its ropes and stones, and cast it over into the boiling 
sea. For one moment it illumined the waters, then it sank and 
disappeared. 

The darkness that followed was so complete that Rohan, whose eyes 
were blinded by the light, could at first distinguish nothing ; and over- 
whelmed by the fury of wind and rain, he cast himself upon the 
ground. 

Rising, presently, when his eyes were accustomed to the darkness, 
he silently pursued his way. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
“THE POOL OF THE BLOOD OF CHRIST.” 


Tue conscripts of Kromlaix soon knew their fate. For a few days 
after the medical inspection the order to march arrived. They were 
to go thence to Traonili, from Traonili to Nantes, and thence, after 
having joined their regiments, right on to the Rhine! 

The experiences of the previous year had not brought the Emperor 
wisdom, and his struggle with Destiny was about to commence on a 
more enormous scale than ever. The loss of 500,000 men, with all 
their arms, ammunition, and artillery, had not daunted or even dis- 
couraged him ; for he had merely uplifted his finger, and legions had 
arisen to take their place. Meantime, Prussia and Russia had shaken 
hands, and the Tugendbund had been formed, and all Germany had 
arisen. On the 16th of March previous to the Conscription, Prussia 
had declared war ; and now the patriotism of the Teuton youth was 
bursting forth like a volcano. At the head of this host stood the bigot 
Blucher, pupil of the great Friedrich. As if this were not enough, 
Sweden too had joined the confederacy against Buonaparte. And 
already the French had evacuated Berlin, and retreated on the Elbe. 

Our story at present, however, concerns not the movements of 
great armies, but the fortunes of humble individuals. The summons 
to march had come, and the Derval household was as busy as it was 
troubled. At last came the eve of the departure, and the conscripts 
were to set forth, all together, at earliest dawn. 

There was a busy gathering that night in the Corporal’s kitchen. 
Sergeant Pipriac was there, with his little eyes red with brandy ; 
Mikel Grallon aud several other friends of the twins had gathered 
to drink a parting glass. The mother was busy upstairs, turning over 
and fondling for the last time and packing up in bundles her sons’ 
clothes, and weeping bitterly, while Marcelle tried in vain to comfort 
her. In many houses that night there was such weeping. 
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The twins sat moodily enough, depressed at heart ‘now the time 
had indeed come. Even Uncle Ewen was out-of spirits, for after all 
he knew the terrible odds of war, and he was very ‘fond of his 
nephews. 

“One thing you will escape, mes garz,” he said, puffing his pipe 
quietly, “and that is, all the hard words of the drill sergeant. 
You are soldiers ready-made! ‘Eyes right,’ ‘eyes left,’ ‘first 
position,’ ‘second position,’ ‘ present arms "—bah! you know all 
that by heart, for you were bred in a soldier’s house. They will 
be pleased with you for this, and you will get on, you will thrive. 
There is another thing you must know. When you are receiving 
cavalry, don’t dig into your.man in the old way—like this !—but turn 
your elbow and give a twist of the wrist—like that!” Here the old 
burnpowder illustrated the action with his stick. “ That is the trick 
of it, and you will soon learn.” 

“I suppose so,” said Gildas gloomily. “The Russians and the 
Prussians can play at that trick too !” 

“When you have once smelt powder, it will be prime,” returned 
their uncle, “ and the best of it is, you will do that at once. There 
will be no delay, no worry—you are going straight to the Rhine— 
straight into the midst of the fun.” 

“TI wish I was going too !” sighed Alain ; “‘it is like my luck.” 

“Come, come,” cried Hoél, “thou wast pale as death that 
day of the drawing, and would have given thy right arm not to go.” 

**T did not know then that you two were going.” 

“Thy turn will come,” said the Corporal; “and thine too, Jannick. 
I will give you another wrinkle, youngsters !” he continued, turning 
again to the others, ‘“‘make friends with the corporal and with the 
sergeant too, if you can ; a glass of brandy goes a long way, and few 
of them will refuse. Don’t waste your money on the sutler woman 
by treating all your comrades, like mad conscripts; but treat the 
corporal if he is willing, and, look you, you will have a friend in 
need. Don’t be frightened at first by his gruff ways—address him 
with humility, and he will be satisfied ; treat him, and he will be 
pleased.” 

“ All right, Uncle Ewen,” returned Gildas, holding up a glass of 
brandy. “ Here’s his health, whoever he is !” 

“T myself have seen to your shoes, mes gars,” continued the Cor- 
poral. “Two pairs each, but neither new—soft as silk to the feet, 
and the best leather, I have known many a conscript go lame 
before he reached Nantes by starting in new shoes. Then there’s 
your knapsacks! You will find them irksome at first, but the true 
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trick is to strap them tight into the small of the back, not to let them 
hang loose as foolish conscripts do.” 

Uncle Ewen gave his instructions very quietly ; for the life of him 
_he could not help feeling dull. The company were all very quiet, 
and the younger men seemed to regard the two twins as lambs in fair 
prospect of being slaughtered. Mikel Grallon was the only one that 
laughed. Boisterously, again and again, he clapped the twins on the. 
back, and offered his hand, and clinked glasses with them. But 
drink had no effect that night in lighting up their hearts. They 
knew their mother was in tears upstairs, and that Marcelle was 
grieving too. They saw plainly enough that Uncle Ewen’s talk was 
forced, and that even Sergeant Pipriac was sorry for them in his 
rough way. They were going to “glory” for the first time, and they 
would a great deal rather have stayed at home. 


Late that evening, while the company in the kitchen were drink- 
ing, smoking, and talking, Marcelle quietly left the house and walked 
up the road which led out of the village. 

The moon was at the full, but vast clouds driven by a high wind 
obscured its rays, and the night was very dark. Showers of rain fell 
from time to time, and between the showers the moon looked out at 
times with a wan, wistful face. 

Running rather than walking, with nothing but her ordinary indoor 
costume to shield her from the showers, Marcelle rapidly made her way 
up the hill, passed the church with its churchyard and calvary (in passing 
which she crossed herself eagerly), and then, some hundred yards 
further, turned out of the road across an open heath. She was by this 
time breathless with speed, and her eyes looked from side to side 
timidly, as she pursued her way through the darkness. The path 
was obviously familiar to her, and though she tripped several times 
she never lost her way. Once indeed she stopped perplexed ; but 
just then the moon looked out in its fullest brilliance, and she ran on 
again in the right direction. ; 

By this time she had left the village a mile and a half behind. 
She was in the midst of a lonely heath thickly strewn with grey 
granite stones, with here and there little clusters of dwarf fir trees and 
wild furze. 

Another shower came, blotting out the light of the moon, and the 
wind moaned very desolately. Still, with quickly palpitating heart, 
Marcelle crept on. When the moonlight appeared again in full bright- 
ness, she had found what she sought. 

Towering above in the moon rays was a colossal granite Cross, 
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looking up to which she could see the body of the Christ drooping 
the head and gazing into the gloom. Clustering all below it were 
wild shrubs, monstrous weeds, darnel and nettle and foxglove as high 
as a man’s breast. 

Marcelle trembled as she looked up, crossing herself rapidly. 
Then creeping forward to the base of the Cross she found a basin 
of blood-red granite, cracked across, but still capable of holding the 
rain and dew. It was brimful from the recent showers, and its con- 
tents resembled blood. 

Now this solitary basin, called in the dialect of the country the 
“‘Pool of the Blood of Christ,” was very holy in the eyes of the 
villagers—more holy even than the wells for holy water in the 
church itself; for surely as the dews of Heaven fell into that basin 
they possessed the property of Christ’s own blood and could heal 
sickness where the sick one had much faith. ‘That was notall. It 
was a common superstition that if a man or woman went thither 
when the moon was full and dipped into the basin any portion of 
any article of attire or of anything to be worn about the body, 
that portion of inert matter would become “blest,” and have the 
power of warding off danger and even death from the wearer. Only 
one condition was attached to this blessing—that the “dipping” 
must be done in complete solitude and be kept a secret from all 
other living beings. 

Creeping forward and kneeling on her knees, despite the rank 
weeds that clustered round her, Marcelle said a short prayer; then 
drawing from her breast two medals, passed both into her right hand 
and dropped them softly into the granite basin. 

Trembling with terror, she closed her eyes and repeated a prayer for 
the occasion, mentioning as she did so the names of Hoél and Gildas. 

When she had finished she again slipped in her white hand and 
drew the medals forth. 

“Christ be with me!” she said in Breton, thrusting them eagerly 
into her bosom. 

The medals were of copper and each as large as a crown piece. 
They had been given to her long ago by the Corporal, and she had 
religiously preserved them; but now, when the twins were going 
away, she meant to give them one each without explaining, of 
course, that they possessed a special “charm.” ‘They were hand- 
some perforated medals, and, attached to a string, could be hung 
unseen over the heart. On one side of each was the laurelled image 
of the Emperor, on the other the glimpse of a bloody battle, with 
the inscription—AUSTERLITz. 
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Her excitement had been great, and directly her task was over she 
turned away. Suddenly, ere she had gone many yards, she heard a 
sound of footsteps behind her. 

She turned again sharply, but the darkness was great and she saw 
nothing. Crossing herself again, she began to run. 

That moment she again heard the footsteps behind her. 

She stopped in terror and looked back. The moon gleamed out 
for an instant, and she could distinctly perceive a figure, earthly or 
unearthly, following close behind her. 

A less courageous girl, under the tension of such emotions as 
Marcelle had felt that night, would have fainted ; indeed there was 
not another woman, and scarcely a man, in Kromlaix who would 
have ventured alone at such an hour, as she had done, to the 
** Pool of the Blood of Christ.” Marcelle was terror-stricken, but she 
still retained her senses. Seeing the figure approaching, she fled again. 

But the figure was as fleet as she, and she heard its footsteps 
coming behind her nearer and nearer ; she ran and ran till her breath 
failed ; the feet came nearer and nearer, and she could hear a heavy 
breathing behind her back. 

With a tremendous effort she turned, determined to face her 
ghostly pursuer. Close to her, with his face gleaming white in the 
moon, was a man, and before she could see him clearly he spoke, 
he in a low voice uttered her name. 

** Marcelle !” 

She knew the voice instantly as that of her lover; yet strange to 
say, though she had longed and prayed for this meeting, she shrank 
away, and made no answer. The moon came out brightly and 
illumined his figure from head to foot. Head and feet were bare, 
his form looked strange and distorted, the hair fell in wild masses 
about his face. He loomed before her like a tall phantom, and his 
voice sounded hollow and strange. 

“‘ Marcelle !—have you forgotten me? Yes, it is I ;—and you are 
afraid !” 

“T am not afraid,” answered Marcelle, recovering herself; “ but 
you startled me—I thought it was a ghost.” 

“I was resting yonder, and I saw you come to the ‘ Pool of the 
Blood of Christ !’” 

Marcelle’s reply was characteristic. 

“You saw me! Then you have broken my charm.” 

“Not at all,” answered Rohan, very coldly ; “I do not know your 
errand, and I could not see you when you knelt. It is a cold night 
for you to be abroad. There, you shiver—hasten home.” 

VoL. XVI., N.S, 1876, EE 
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He spoke as if there was nothing between them, as if he were any 
stranger advising another. His voice rang cold and clear. She 
answered in the same tone. 

“Hoél and Gildas are going to the wars to-morrow, and that is 
what brought me here. They will wonder why I stay so long.” 

She made a movement as if to go. He did not stir a step to 
follow her. She turned her face again. 

“It is strange to see you here; I thought you were far away. 
They are looking for you down there.” 

Rohan nodded. 

“T know it.” 

“There is a watch upon your mother’s house day and night, and 
upon ours too. ‘There are gendarmes from St. Gurlott in the village, 
with Pipriac at their head. There is a paper posted up on the 
houses, and your name is upon it ; and there is a reward.” 

“T know that also.” 

Still so cold and calm. He stood moveless, looking upon her as 
if upon the tomb of a lost love. She could not bear it any longer : 
casting away her mad pretence of indifference, she sprang forward 
and threw her arms around his neck. 

“ Rohan! Rohan! why do you speak to me like that ?” 

He did not resist her, but softly disengaged her arms, as she 
continued— 

“We did not know what had happened—I have been heart- 
broken—Gildas and Hoél are going. They are mad against thee, 
all of them. It is terrible!” 

“ But thou /” 

The endearing second personal pronoun was in requisition at 
last. 

“And I—my Rohan, I have always been on thy side. They said 
thou wast afraid, but I told them they spoke falsely. They are all 
angry with me for defending thee. Kiss me, my Rohan! Wilt 
thou not kiss me?”—and after his cold lips came down and were 
quite close to hers, she cried—“ Ah, my Rohan, I Anew thou wouldst 
be wise. It is not too late, and thou wilt be forgiven if thou but 
march with the rest. Come down, come down! Ah, thank God 
that it is so! Uncle Ewen will intercede, and Gildas and Hoél will 
shake hands ; it will be all well !” 

She looked up in his face with passionate confidence and hope, 
and as she finished, kissed him again with her warm ripe lips. With 
those white arms around his neck, with that fond bosom heaving 
against his own, he stood aghast. 
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*« Marcelle, Marcelle !” he cried in a heart-broken voice. 

“My Rohan!” 

“ Do you not understand yet ? My God, will you not understand ? 
It is not that—it is not that I have changed my mind. I cannot 
come down ; I will never give myself up, alive !” 

There were no warm arms around him now. Marcelle had drawn 
back amazed. 

“Why, then, have you come back to Kromlaix ?” 

“To see thee! To speak to thee once more, whether I live or 
die !” 

Trembling and crying, Marcelle took both his hands in hers. 
His were icy cold. 

“Thou wilt come down! For my sake, for thy Marcelle! Ah, 
God ! do not break my heart—do not let me hear them call thee 
coward. And if not for my sake, for thine own. Thou canst not 
escape them; they will be after thee day and night ; thou wilt die. 
Mother of God, Son of God !—yes, die! My Rohan, the Emperor 
will be good to thee—come down !” 

“ And go to the war ?” 

“What then? Thou wilt come back like Uncle Ewen; all will 
look up to thee, and know thee for a brave man.” 

“ And thou ?” 

“Wilt be thy wife, my Rohan! I swear it, dear. I will love thee, 
I will love thee.” 

“ But if I die?” 

“Then I will love thee more, and I will wear crape upon my arm 
till I am old, and I will never wed another man. Thou wilt have 
died, my brave soldier, fighting for the Emperor. Thou wilt wait 
for me in Heaven, and I shall come to thee and kiss thee there.” 

There was passion enough in her voice, in her words, and in her 
kiss, to have swept away like a torrent any common man’s resolve. 
Her tones, her arms, her living frame, all spoke, all were eloquent in 
Love’s name, as she clung around him and drew him on. He shook 
before her impetuous appeal ; his heart rose, his head swam, and his 
eyes looked wildly up to the cloudy moonlit heaven. 

But he was firm. 

“‘ Marcelle, it is impossible. I cannot go !” 

“ Rohan, Rohan !” 

He tottered as if overpowered, and held his hand upon his heart. 
His whole frame trembled; he seemed no longer a strong man, but 
a shivering, affrighted creature. Before he knew it he had sunk upon 
his knees. 
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“T cannot go—it is an oath. Farewell !” 

She looked at him fixedly as if to read his very soul. A terrible 
thought had flashed upon her. 

“Rohan, speak! for God’s sake, stand up and speak! Is it true 
what they say—that you are afraid ?” 

He rose to his feet and looked at her strangely. 

“Speak, Rohan !” 

“Yes, it is true.” 

“ That you are afraid! That you are a”—— 

“Tt is all true,” he answered. Had it been day she might have 
seen a strange smile on his tortured face. ‘I will not serve the 
Emperor, I will not go to war, because—well, I am afraid.” 

He did not explain his fear, for, had he done so, she could not 
have comprehended. He continued— 

“Tt is best that you should understand at once, for ever. I will 
never fight as soldiers fight. It is against my heart; I am alk 
perhaps that you say. Were it otherwise, Marcelle, I think your 
love might tempt me; but I have not the courage to do what you 
bid me. There, you are shivering—it is so cold. Hasten home, 
Marcelle !” 

Her heart seemed broken now. Not in anger, not in wrath, did 
she turn upon him ; she stabbed him with the crueller pain of tears. 
In those regions, where physical daring is a man’s mightiest dower, a 
coward is baser than a worm, fouller than a leper of the old times. 
And she had loved a coward ! 

Had she been wiser in the world she might have guessed that he 
who brands himself with an ill name is not always the fittest to bear 
it. But she was not wise, and his own confession, corroborating the 
assertion of her kinsmen, appalled her. 

Almost unconsciously, still in tears, she was creeping away. 

“ Marcelle, will you not give me your hand again? Will you not 
say good-bye ?” 

She paused, but said nothing. He seized her hands, and kissed 
her softly on either cheek. 

“ Farewell, Marcelle! Thou canst not understand, and I do not 
blame thee ; but if evil comes to me, do not think of me in anger. 
Perhaps God may be good, and some day you may think better of 
me. Farewell, farewell !” 

He had turned away sobbing, when she caught him by the arm, 
crying passionately— 

“They will find thee; they will kill thee—that will be worse! 
Where art thou going? Where wilt thou fly ?” 
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“God will help me to find a refuge, and I do not think they will 
find me. Keep me in thy heart !” 
Then he was gone indeed. 


An hour after that strange meeting Marcelle was back in the 
cottage trying to comfort her mother. It was midnight when Hoél 
and Gildas got into bed and fell into heavy sleep. They were to 
rise before dawn. The Corporal sat by the kitchen fire, pipe in 
mouth. He was to sit up till the hour for summoning his nephews, 
and then afterwards to see them a short distance upon the road. 

Meantime Rohan Gwenfern was wandering through the darkness 
like a dreary spirit of the night. Shaken to the soul by that last 
interview with her he held dearest in all the world, yet as resolved as 
ever in his despairing resistance against an evil fate in which she 
seemed arrayed against him, he flitted to and fro, he scarce knew 
whither. 

The passionate love in his heart fought fiercely against the cold 
ideal in his soul. He could feel Marcelle’s embraces still ; for kisses 
less sweet, he knew, many a man would have given his salvation. 

He had not slept for two nights and days, during which he had 


been creeping back to Kromlaix. The rain was still falling, and 
with every shower the night seemed to grow darker. Sick and 
wearied out, he crept back to the Cross, and there, resting his head 
against the stone, partially sheltered from the rain by the stone figure 
above, and entirely hidden by the weeds and furze which rose above 
his head, he fell into a heavy sleep. 

And as he slept he dreamed a dream. 


(To be continued.) 








MONARCHICAL SPAIN. 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


5) ON CARLOS is a fugitive in London. King Alfonso 
makes triumphant progress through the Spanish pro- 
vinces. Don Carlos, type of Divine Right, has left his 

= loyal peasants and gallant troops to make their own 
terms with a conquering army, with the simple legend—Hope. He 
sheathes the sword, but bids his partisans wait for the new day 
when God shall deign to smile once more on Catholic and 
Monarchical Spain. 

Seftor Castelar is in Madrid ; almost as much alone as Marius in 
the ruins of Carthage. Castelar has found a seat in the new Chamber, 
but the eloquent Republican is alone. Some months ago he was the 
first man in Spain: equal to MacMahon in France and Grant in 
the United States. He had a strong majority in the Cortes. Day 
and night his ante-rooms were thronged by crowds of friends 
and suppliants. In spite of Prim’s sarcasm, his Republic was 
evidently peopled by Republicans. He has fallen: but he has not 
taken leave of Hope. Sefior Castelar proposes to abolish oaths. So 
many have been broken in his day that he begins to doubt the 
wisdom of promoting perjury on the largest scale and in the govern- 
ing class. Why swear to serve the new King loyally? Nobody will 
keep his oath. Every member of the Cabinet, every general in the 
army, is forsworn already. Almost every man of high position has 
sworn allegiance to King Fernando, Queen Christina, Don Carlos, 
Queen Isabel, King Amadeo, and the Republic. Why exact more 
oaths? Alfonso wants more swearing, and must have it; but Sefior 
Castelar, like the fugitive Don Carlos, treats the new Government as 
provisional, and bids his followers—Hope. 

Spain has entered on her septennate—with power to cut down the 
provisional King at any moment. Are the extreme factions right in 
treating the new order as a provisional state of things? 

During the last days of King Amadeo I sat down to dinner with 
a party of public men—some writers, some deputies—at the house 
of M. Louis Blanc, in the Rue Rivoli. We were much excited by 
events in Spain and France. I was about to start that evening for 
Madrid, partly on a mission of business, partly for the purpose of 
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historical research. Louis Blanc proposed to travel with me as far as 
Poictiers ; being advertised to speak at a great political banquet on 
the following night at La Rochelle. Our traps were packed. Our 
friends had met to say Adieu. But there was doubt in every mind, 
if not on every face. M. Thiers was reigning at Versailles, supported 
by Rurals and Orleanists, on a tacit understanding that he was to 
use his power as President to strangle the Republic of which he was 
the nominal chief. M. Gambetta had been silenced; and the 
question was whether the Government would suffer M. Louis Blanc 
to address a public meeting in La Rochelle. When we were finish- 
ing our coffee a commissioner came in with a message from the 
telegraph office for our host. He read the message in silence—read it 
more than once—then, without a word of comment, handed it to me, 
and asked “ What answer shall we send?” 

I saw the thing was grave, and scanned the words with care. The 
message came from La Rochelle, and put the facts in this curt 
form :— 

Banquet interdicted. 
Shall we hold it ? 
Will you come? 


My mind was clear, and so I found was that of my host. As 
senior deputy for Paris, he was bound to show some deference to the 
civil powers, even though he thought them wrong in their repressive 
policy. He should refrain from going to La Rochelle: but as a 
French citizen he might advise the Rochellaise to hold their 
banquet—in a private way, so as to give the Government no right to 
interfere. 

That night I left for Spain, leaving my host in Paris. Two days 
later I was at Burgos in a clerical fold and Carlist camp. Like every 
town in Spain which boasts a big cathedral and an ancient chapter, 
Burgos is thoroughly Catholic and monarchical, and political passion 
was at fever heat. The clericals, pure and simple, were disgusted 
by the passing of a civil marriage Act. The Carlists were in ecstasies 
at the Republicans being crushed in favour of a foreign prince. * The 
Liberals, then in power, were offending both the populace and the 
hidalgoes : the lower classes by removing saints and crosses front the 
public streets ; the old slave-owning aristocracy by emancipating 
negroes in all the Spanish colonies. Not many months agd Don 
Gutierez de Castro, governor of the city, had been murdered in the 
cathedral—in open day, and in the presence of Father Rodrigo 
Justo, Archbishop of Burgos. Castro had been ordered by his 
Government to make a list of artistic treasures in the catliedral. 
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When he came, with two attendants, the archbishop raised a cry of 
“Thieves !” a priest let in a mob, who flew at him and pushed him 
up and down till one of them felled him with a hatchet, on which he 
was dragged to the foot of the stairs, kicked into the street, trampled 
in the mud, gouged, slit and slashed, and finally chopped into pieces. 
Castro’s murderers were still unpunished. One fellow had been con- 
demned to death, but he was still alive, and only waiting for his 
party’s advent to receive a pardon, and a pension, for his crime. A 
reign of force is favourable to deeds of blood, and Carlist agents 
openly proclaimed a reign of force. A friend in Burgos showed me 
a manifesto, issued by no less a personage than General Cabrera, 
Conde de Morella (who has since gone over to the enemy), in which 
pacific means and reasonable methods were renounced as useless 
lumber, and a conflict of the sword was openly proclaimed :— 

I shall not ask people to give us votes. We want no votes. Our efforts shall 
be made—our victories shall be won—in other fields. The field of battle is the 


field in which we put our trust. We mean to cut our way to empire by the 
sword, 


Such were Cabrera’s words. This system suited members of the 
ancient aristocracy of Spain. 

Yet clerical and Carlist Burgos had an active group of Liberal 
thinkers at her council board. A majority of the city councillors 
were Liberals. Burgos has two public squares ; one of these squares 
was then called Plaza Prima; the other, Plaza de la Constitucion 
Democratica—not simply Plaza de la Constitucion, as in many other 
cities, but Plaza de la Constitucion Democratica. 


Some days later I was at Valladolid, the most important town in 
Old Castille. On sauntering from the Fonda de Siglo to the public 
square—in other days called Plaza Mayor, then called Plaza de la 
Constitucion—I read on several posts a placard printed in the 
largest type, announcing a Republican meeting :— 


League of Republicans! 
President : 
Sefior Orense, 


A public meeting will be held . . 


Then came the place, the hour of opening, and a list of speakers. 
Seeing a friend in the square, I asked him whether King Amadeo 
had left Madrid. 

“ Not yet, I think ; at least we have not heard the news.” 

“ But how,” I asked him, pointing to one of these placards, “can 
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you hold a Republican meeting in your city, while a King is reigning 
in Madrid?” 

“My friend,” he answered, with a smile of pity for my ignorance, 
“we men of Old Castille are not governed by Madrid. That city is 
in New Castille. We have our own parochial and provincial rights. 
We had these rights while yet Madrid was nothing but a royal hunt- 
ing box.” The Old Castillian’s tone was high and sharp. After a 
moment’s pause, he added :—“‘ Yes, it seems a saucy sort of thing, 
no doubt, for the Republicans to call a meeting by such placards ; 
but we Republicans are very bold just now—holding with Castelar 
that our motto should be Yustice and Audacity.” 

“ Audacity ?” 

“Justice and Audacity,” replied my friend. “Why not? Justice 
and Audacity means no more than courage in doing right. Is that a 
sin? Have you not a saying in your language—Be just and fear 
not ?” 

“No one interferes with you ?” 

“The clergy interfere. Cardinal Moreno, Archbishop of Valla- 
dolid, hurls his pastorals at our head. He hates us; for he hates 
liberty ; most of all he hates religious liberty. Just glance at one of 
his pastorals.” 

I ran the paper through, and found my friend had marked these 
words from Cardinal Moreno’s pen :— 

There is another evil which these wicked men would plant among you. This 
evil is religious liberty. The natural and legitimate offspring of religious liberty 
is the wish to bring all the false religions of the world into Spain. They have 
begun to carry out this infamous design. Even in this pious city of Valladolid 
there are heretics who circulate tracts and pamphlets and sell garbled and 
corrupted Bibles, 

Turning to my friend, I said— 

“But the Government leaves you free ?” 

“The Government of Zorilla,” he replied, “is busy seeking for a 
foreign loan. If Gomez finds the money, they may hold their seats 
another year. If not . . . Meanwhile we hold our meetings, and 
prepare for what may come.” 

That night I wrote to Paris these words :— 

France is a republic: Spain a monarchy. A Republican deputy is prevented 
addressing people living under a President in La Rochelle; a Republican 
deputy is mot prevented addressing people living under a King in Valladolid. 
Which country is nearer to a real republic, France or Spain ? 

No Frenchman will admit that Spain, the country of St. Dominic 
and St. Ignatius, is more likely than France to adopt and hold 
Republican principles. 
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A French Conservative—such, for instance, as the Marquis de 
Franclieu—would reject this theory as out of nature. “Spain a 
republic!” he might cry, “that Spain which is the fortress of 
monarchical ideas and religious sentiments! Why, sir, if Spain is 
anything apart from other countries, she is Catholic : her ancient 
rulers bore the name of Catholic, and the Catholic system is opposed 
on a divine and never-changing principle to every kind of demo- 
cratic rule. A Catholic believes in kings, and not in mobs; in 
birth and grace, and not in cant and guile; in princes chosen and 
anointed to their office by the Holy Spirit, not in presidents chosen 
in the wine-shop and invested in the street. Spaii likely to become 
arepublic! Why, sir, Spain is still distinguished in the family of 
nations as the one country left in which to be loyal™is to be 
religious, and to be religious is to be loyal, in which men have not 
yet divorced the two parts of the Divine command—to love God and 
obey the King.” 

A French democrat—such, for instance, as M. Louis Blanc—while 
ready tu admit that Spain has many merits, as becomes a member 
of the Latin triad, would reject the notion that a country chiefly 
known as being the birthplace of the Inquisition and the Society 
of Jesuits is likely to outstrip France—enlightened, revolutionary 
France—in the great race of republicanism. 

“You talk of Spain,” this democrat might urge; “ but where 7s 
Spain? I know men who call themselves Catalans, Navarrese, 
Castillians, and the like; but not one man who calls himself a 
Spaniard. Spain is not yet a country, still less a common- 
wealth. She is no other than a bunch of provinces, divided from 
each other, less by mountain ridges than by hostile laws, and 
customs older and stronger than those hostile laws. These pro- 
vinces have no cohesive power, no centre of political life. Each 
province stands apart, not caring what may happen in the rest of 
Spain. Each province prates about her ancient rights, enjoyed 
when she was still an independent State. Each province has a 
capital of her own—an old and sacred capital, in which her bishops 
lodged, her Parliaments sat, her princes reigned. These capitals 
despise Madrid, a town of yesterday, which has not yet attained 
the dignity of being an archbishop’s see. Spain has her revolution 
yet to make, her national unity to win.” 


All that these critics urge is true, and even trite. Spain is a 
land of contradictions, where extremes, and nothing but extremes, 
agree to meet. Spain is in one sense the most changeable—in 
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another sense the most unchangeable—country in the world. She 
changes her ministers and kings, but not her habits and amuse- 
ments. She may suspend the public liberties, but she will not 
suspend the public lotteries. She may banish a dynasty—she will 
never banish her bolero. She may abolish her Constitution, but 
she will not abolish her bull-ring. There she is water, here she is 
rock. In the comparatively stable part of Isabel’s reign, the first 
twenty-five years, she had forty-seven Prime Ministers—an average 
of nearly two a year. In the same period she had seventy-eight 
Ministers of the Interior—more than an average of three a year, 
In those twenty-five years of royal government she had no less 
than five hundred and twenty-nine ministers! But on the other 
hand, she steadily refused to change a single habit or improve a . 
single pastime off the face of the earth. ‘“‘ My people,” said Charles 
the Third—Charles was a Bourbon and a foreigner—“ hate im- 
provements as a schoolboy hates being washed.” 

When Amadeo quitted Spain for Portugal, Castelar’s policy of 
Justice and Audacity prevailed —a Spanish Republic was pro- 
claimed. 

A few months only had elapsed since General Prim had said, in 
his oracular way, that Spain might make a Republic, if there were any 
Republicans in the country. Europe had received that gibe as 
evidence that there were no Republicans in Spain; yet, on the 
morrow of Amadeo’s departure, all Madrid, in fact all Spain (with 
the exception always of the Basques and Navarrese), proclaimed the 
Republic. 

Unhappily there are two forms of Republic—the unitarian and 
the federal. There is a unitarian republic in France, a federal 
republic in Switzerland. All those who thought that Spain should 
follow in the wake of France were anxious for a unitarian republic. 
Those who hoped to lead their country back to monarchy—-that is 
to say, all the partisans of King Amadeo, Don Carlos, Prince 
Alfonso, the Duke de Montpensier, Marshal Serrano, and a tribe of 
less known pretenders—wished to have a unitarian republic, with a 
single Chamber meeting in Madrid and exercising sovereign powers. 
The true Republicans—Orense, Castelar, and Figueras— were in 
favour of a federal republic ; in the first place, because a federation 
suited the great diversity of races, dialects, and customs to be found 
in Spain ; and in the second place, because a system based on parish 
freedom and provincial life could not so easily fall a prey to sudden 
onsets by a military chief. 

Madrid, like Paris, is in favour of a unitarian republic. Seville, 
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Barcelona, Cartagena, and Toledo are in favour of a federal re- 
public. The Convention were unitarian ; and when the cities which 
opposed this principle rose in favour of provincial liberty the army 
was employed to put them down. The Carlists took advantage of 
this civil strife; Don Carlos entered Spain, declaring he bad come 
to save it; and the smoke of battle soon began to roll along the 
Pyrenees. 

At length the truth was clear, that the great cities of Spain were 
not prepared for unitarian principles ; and then a federal republic 
was proclaimed and federal ministers installed in power. All 
moderate men were satisfied by these arrangements, but a section 
still held out in Cartagena, and were only crushed by overwhelming 
force, just as the Carlists have been still more recently overcome by 
overwhelming force. Cabrera understands his cause—the field of 
battle is the field in which a Spanish soldier, of whatever party, puts 
his trust ! 

A moderate Government will always have their enemies in front 
and flank. 

Spain is partly theocratic, and the theocratic principle is centralisa- 
tion. Spain is almost entirely parochial, and the parochial principle 
is decentralisation. Centralisation offers a Spaniard national unity ; 
decentralisation offers him local independence. These opposing 
principles are rooted in his mind, the first finding nourishment in his 
ecclesiastical system, the second finding nourishment in his pro- 
vincial franchise. Fé y Fueros! At his altar he is ready to accept 
a king ; in his town hall he is disposed to try the good old plan of 
governing himself. 


I may depend on which of these two principles shall prove to 
be the stronger in the majority of Spaniards at a given moment 
whether a theocracy or a republic shall arise in Spain. 


The theocratic principle is far from being dead. 

At Avila, the birthplace of Santa Teresa de Jesus, a rock-built city, 
rising like another Zion from a mountain ridge, with walls and gates 
as strong and perfect as those of Jerusalem, I met a friend, Fray 
Pascual, once a monk, and still connected in a lay capacity with 
the Church. As we were walking round the ramparts, Fray Pascual 
put the matter in this way :— 

“ You wish to know our country ? You must study her religious life. 
You may do so in Avila with illustrations in every tower and street. Here 
is the stone from which Archbishop Carillo hurled the effigy of Enrique 
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the Liberal, and put an end to the system which had tolerated Jews 
and imitated Moors. Below there, in the valley, in yon field of rocks, 
lies the Monastery of Santo Tomas, built to gratify Torquemada the 
Inquisitor, and celebrate the introduction of the Holy Office into Old 
Castille. In yonder crest of buildings stands the house—you know 
it by the white mark—in which the Patroness of Spain was born. 
My country has achieved some things, no doubt—has written books, 
won victories, and planted colonies—yet her history is mainly in the 
Church. I am no bigot; but the story of our theological progress 
fascinates me, just as the story of your colonial empire fasci- 
nates me. I am present in both cases at the birth of worlds! 
Each nation has her own appointed task on earth: one working out 
her strength on temporal things, another giving up her heart to 
spiritual things. You are a trading people ; we a sacerdotal people. 
It is yours to deal with science; it is ours to care for souls. You 
have the world: we have the Church.” 

“ All nations surely have the Church ?” 

“Yes: that is true,” he added, “asa portion; but we Spaniards 
have it as a principle. Tell me, in a word, have we not given the 
Latin Church these things—and many more : 

1. A celibate priesthood, 

2. The practice of auricular confession, 

3. An Immaculate Mother of God, and 

4. An Infallible Pope ? 
Nay, have we not supplied the Church with instruments as well as 
practices and principles? What country gave her the mendicant 
orders and the preaching orders? What nation helped her to 
the Inquisition? What people endowed her with the Society 
of Jesus? You, an Englishman, may not approve our contributions ; 
you will not deny that Spain has stamped the Latin Church with 
some of her peculiar marks ?” 

“No man,” I answered, “ would dispute such facts.” 

“That seminal virtue is not spent,” Fray Pascual added. ‘ We can 
still supply the Church with dogmas, ministers, and saints. Let us go 
down into the streets and see ¢he Saint.” 

“ The Saint! You mean Teresa ?” 

“Ha! You area stranger,” he replied. “I mean the glorified 
lady who was once no more than our Seraphic Mother—Santa Teresa 
de Jesus, Patroness of Spain. She has become “Ae Saint. Gregory the 
Fifteenth canonised her; Philip the Fourth adopted her as Patroness 
of Spain ; the Cortes named her Generalissima of all the Spanish 
forces ; but the people go beyond their teachers, and endow their 
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patroness with a dignity beyond the reach of other saints. In their 
belief Teresa stands apart. All other holy men and women have 
their personal names. St. Peter is St. Peter, and St. Catherine is St. 
Catherine ; members of a glorious company ; yet still surrounded by 
celestial peers. Teresa reigns alone, even as Mary reigns alone. 
It is a kind of freedom for a sinner to pronounce her name. A 
Spaniard seldom does so. If he goes to her shrine he kneels to 
La Santa; if he asks her for a blessing, he appeals to La Santa. 
In his zeal he fancies that his favourite has no equal either in the 
heavens above or in the earth below.” 

“ Generalissima of all the Spanish forces! Is she not invading 
Santiago’s rights ?” I ask Fray Pascual. 

“She is; but then you see she is a female saint. A semi- 
Oriental race, we like to have a female in our front. You know how 
warm has been our homage to the Virgin, as the Queen of Heaven ?” 

“Is there no fear lest Mary should be thrust aside, like Santiago, 
by this modern saint ?” 

“ Your men of science,” said Fray Pascual, with a curious shrug, 
“ call that sort of change Evolution—survival of the fittest, eh? You 
see, La Santa has some great advantages. She is a native of the soil, 
and Spaniards love their local deities. She is the Bride, and brides 
are nearer to the bridegroom than his kith and kin. We judge the 
unseen by the seen. A man forsakes his mother for his bride.” 

We dropped into the public square in front of the cathedral gates. 
It was the day appointed for La Santa’s festival, and pilgrims were 
winding through the narrow lanes and underneath the city walls. 
Led in and out by priests and acolytes, these bands were passing 
from her chapel to her convent, from her convent to her garden, 
from her garden to her altar in the cathedral. We, too, passed into 
the holy fane. This pile is usually a gloomy place: a fortress rather 
than a temple ; standing on the highest ridge in Avila, and built into 
the city wall, with one of the great towers for lady-chapel, and a roof 
machicolated and embattled for defence. But on that festive day the 
chancel was ablaze with lights, the nave and aisles were musical with 
psalms. An image of La Santa was enthroned. Her raiment seemed 
of costly stuff; a crown of goid lay on her head ; her neck and arms 
were tricked with gems. A crowd of eager and excited worshippers 
cried to her in every mood of passion, from the highest note of 
rapture to the lowest accent of despair. The pilgrims of the day were 
mostly peasants from the ravines of the Grados and the Guadarama ; 
lean and swarthy men, ill-clad, ill-fed, ill-taught ; attired in brogues of 
hemp, red sashes, and yellow blankets, like their fathers of the 
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fifteenth century who had fought against the Moors and driven 
literature and science out of Spain. In every fevered eye and 
scowling brow you caught the spirit of the men who yelled with joy 
on seeing a Hebrew scholar burnt to death. Such men would gladly 
give their lives for either Don Carlos or any other prince who 
happened to enjoy the favour of La Santa, the enthroned and 
consecrated Patroness of Spain. 


The parochial principle is no less strong than the theocratic 
principle. Spain is a land of ancient codes and constitutions, called 
Fueros, which she almost couples in antiquity and sacredness with 
the Articles of her Faith. 

“La Fé y los Fueros !” 
is the battle-cry of almost every mutineer. This cry was raised last 
year by Communists in the plains of Murcia; it was echoed last 
month by Carlists in the mountains of Navarre. 

Each province has a local code; each parish has some local 
right. The origin of these rights is lost in a remote antiquity. I 
would advise you not to hint, in either Santander or Bilboa, that 
the Basques Fueros are not older than the Deluge! Some of the 
existing charters date from periods when there was nothing of the 
kind in England, Germany, and France. Thus, the charter of Leon 
dates from the year 10z0—the year in which King Canute is sup- 
posed to have bidden back the waves! A dozen townships, such as 
Salamanca and Logrofio, trace their charters to the period of our 
Saxon kings. Most of these codes were liberal, many of them demo- 
cratic, some of them absolutely republican. Each town or parish 
was a separate circle, governed by a local magistrate. Each citizen, 
according to his rank and property, had to serve his prince in time 
of war, and pay his tax in time of peace ; and royal officers were 
stationed in his town to see the men enrolled, the taxes paid. But 
that was all they had to do. Within the parish, or the township, 
every one was free. Respect was paid to rank and birth: a 
caballero was a man of consequence ; but rich and poor were equal 
in a court of justice, as they were in the sight of God. The senti- 
ment of personal liberty was strong. No man could be arrested 
save on legal process. Every man’s house was called “his castle,” 
and was not to be invaded by the arm of power. In many places 
—Logroiio for example—a citizen had the right to defend his gate 
against the King’s officers just as he had to defend it against burglars 


and assassins. If a royal officer tried to force that gate, he might be 
killed. 
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These towns and parishes managed their own affairs. They held 
their own courts. They obeyed their own customs. They elected 
their own judges, and administered their local laws. Fairs, markets, 
tolls, were under their control. They made the roads, they built 
the bridges, they watched the gaols. Police and education were 
in their hands. They had their local funds, collected and dispensed 
by local boards. In fact, each parish and each township was a small 
republic, with a separate system and a semi-independent power. 

These parochial liberties have been invaded and abridged, but 
they have never been destroyed. They have resisted time and 
change; outliving the despotism of Charles the Fifth and the insanity 
of Charles the Seventh. ‘‘The Fueros,” says Richard Ford, “have 
continued to exist when little that was Spanish existed, save the 
fertile soil and the noble hearts of the honest people ; they have 
kept Spain Spanish, because such institutions were congenial to the 
national character, which, essentially local, abhors a foreign cen- 
tralising system.” Ford is right. Parochial liberties are as difficult 
to destroy as the exuberant fertility of the Spanish soil. 


The people who defend these ancient rights are called Commu- 
neros; in French, Communards; in English, Communists. They 
are the sturdiest Conservatives in the world. Our social and poli- 
tical progress leaves them in the rear. Progress? ‘They hate the 
word. Progress means change, and they will have no change. For 
them, reform means going back to the twelfth century, when every 
father was a patriarch, every village a republic. 

A deputy of great eminence and extreme opinions told me, 
in explanation of the movement which began in Seville and ended 
in Cartagena—now known as the Communero insurrection—that the 
Republican party was betrayed by Prim, and feared to be deceived 
by Figueras and Orense. From a patriot in exile to a minister in 
office is a mighty step. Gomez and Rivero openly avowed the 
doctrine that a minister is not bound to carry out the principles 
avowed in opposition. 

“ Prim betrayed you?” I inquired of the Communero deputy. 

“ Betrayed us, certainly,” the deputy replied. ‘“‘He came to us 
as a Republican ; his early proclamations were Republican. General 
Prim never doubted the existence of Republicans until he fancied he 
could play in Spain the game of General Bonaparte in France.” 

The Communero deputy took a proclamation from his pocket- 
book, and bade me read and judge. This paper bore the date of 
Sept. 26, 1869 ; three days before the battle of Alcolea; four days 
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before Queen Isabel quitted Spain. In this appeal to the Spanish 
nation General Prim said :— 

Spaniards.! Let our cry be The Federal Republic ! 

Down with tyranny ! 

Let us get rid of monarchs, who have always been our bane! 


Spaniards! Show yourselves worthy descendants of the Cid, of Padilla, 
of Larusa, of Riego! 


As I handed back this document, he said: “‘ You see the man 
who told you there were no Republicans in Spain! Three days 
before the royal troops were beaten Prim was not only an advocate 
for a republic, but for a federal republic, and even a communistic 
republic. He invoked the name of Juan de Padilla, the insurgent 
Communist who defended our parochial and provincial liberties 
against the centralising tendencies of Charles the Fifth! We took 
the general at his word, and fought for his ideas—and our own— 
when he had broken every pledge, and paid the penalty of his false- 
hood with his life.” 

“You are content,” I asked the Communist, “‘with a federal 
republic ?” 

“As a means—why, yes. A federal republic leaves us our 
parochial charters, our provincial independence. If we keep our 
local rights, all other things may come in time. We want a dozen 
changes of supreme importance :— 


A public declaration that personal rights are anterior and superior to any 
law, and cannot be suspended by the public powers. 

Suppression of slavery and abolition of the punishment by death, 

Equal civil rights for male and female, 

Suppression of lotteries, of official salaries, and of the secret police. 

Free administration of justice. 

Separation of the civic and military powers. 

Taxation of property. 

Sale of the national arsenals and manufactories of arms. 

Razing of fortified places on the Portuguese frontier. 

Abolition of the Captaincies-General, of the Council of State, of the Council 
of Foreign Affairs, of the Admiralty, of the Superior Tribunals of 
War and Marine, and of the High Court of Police.” 


“You mean, it seems,” I asked the deputy, “to disarm, if not 
destroy the State, as representing the body politic ?” 

“You are right,” he answered frankly, “we regard the modern 
growth of a central power as being a foreign and a morbid growth. 
We rank the rights of man above the rights of States. We fought, 
and we shall fight again, if need be, for the right of every Commune 
to conduct its own affairs. Fé y Fueros! God and our ancient 
laws!” 

VoL, XVI., N.S, 1876. FF 
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Amidst these passions, King Alfonso has to find his place. But 
he, too, has a following, no less permanent because it has no name. 
A great majority of Spaniards, as of other people, have no party 
politics, perhaps no politics at all. They want to eat and sleep, to 
buy and sell, in ‘peace. They like to walk im the old ways, to live 
under their ancient laws. Such persons will accept the Government 
that leaves them most alone. Alfonso is on ticklish terms with 
Rome, and some of his ministers wish to abolish what remains of the 
parochial system. If the policy of centralisation is adopted by 
the new Alfonso Ministry, we shall hear again the immemorial war- 
ery of the citizens—Fé y Fueros ! 





THE TOKEN OF THE SILVER LILY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.” 


PART IIL—HAROLD ( Continued). 


|CE saw the snow-white maiden standing by 
Her father’s chair, and thought “ No dream of mine 
Tesh Had matched this sweet perfection.” She looked up 
IaTD And could have killed him as he stood for hate ; 
As viper stealing up to bite her hand, 
Or loathsome reptile crawling at her feet, 
She gazed upon him. Fair as Norseman, he, 
And grand of build, with that authority 
Of air and gait that doth proclaim the man 
Who leads his fellows, is not led by them. .. . 
Ethelred drew her forward, saying, “ This 
Is our young daughter.” Stood she there as dumb 
As shrouded corpse ; and neither moved nor spoke. 
Only upon her eyes dropped suddenly 
The lids lest he should read the phrensy that 
Blazed in their depths like madness . . . Ethelred 
Looked at her frowning ; then with gesture as 
Of one who scorns to cast a thought upon 
A maiden’s follies, turned to Harold and 
Besought him that he would the story tell 
Of the long troublous war—and neither saw 
Nor marked his daughter as she crept away. 


In her lone turret chamber she knelt down, 

But neither prayed nor thought . . . her heart was numb 
And dead as when in desperate wounds no hurt 

Is known. . . . She looked abroad at the clear nooh 
And marked the vault of heaven, how the clouds, 
The little snowy clouds, showed here and there 

Like vagrant children who’d escaped from school 

To wanton in the sunlight . . . wafted up 

There came the smell of opening violets, 

And she could taste their sweetness, ay, and note 
How jubilantly gurgled from the wood 


The thrush’s mid-day song . . . all this she heard 
FF2 
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And saw, not blindly, but as one who knows 
And comprehends. . . . ’Tis strange that in the hours 
Of our supremest anguish common things 

Should print themselves with such significance 
Upon our minds. . . No man or woman has 

A bitter memory with which there is 

Not wove some trifling sight or sound or scent 
That e’en in death recurring will bring back 

The quivering past. . . O! not for long endured 
The torpor of her soul ; a writhing pain 

That stirred, and crept, and rose up like a snake 
From some dark ambush stirred the sluggish depths 
Of her slow heart, and stung it through and through, 
Waking it into sudden fearful life, 

Until in her sharp agony she prayed 

To have the numbness back. . . So does the man 
Who in the treacherous and trackless snow 

Lies down and yields to a delicious sleep 

Deem it no cause for gratefulness when in 
Excruciating pain his senses are 

By friendly offices restored. . . “OQ God!” 

She wailed, breathing the universal cry 

Of stricken flesh, that in its agony 

Forgetting all things else, remembers Him. . . 
And slipped and lay face downwards on the ground, 
With tender brows pressed hard against the stone, 
And took her fate and looked it in the face 

Full front . . she was not one of those who cheat 
Themselves, and trust to accident or chance 
Working a miracle. . . And then there came, 
Crowding upon her, common homely thoughts . . 
And that which may be termed the selfishness 

Of grief drew near and pricked her with its dart 
Of cold reality . . less bitter ’tis 

To weep upon the heights than to sit down 
Beside the desolate and ruined hearth, 

And know that ’twill be there, not for a day, 

Or week, or year, but for all future time. . . 

Rose up her heart in passionate protest 

Against the years approaching through the mist 
Empty of Gilbert, empty of all love. . . 

“ Gilbert !” she cried, and the familiar name 
Uttered aloud unlocked the frozen fount 
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Of her salt tears. . . “ Why must it be?” she said, 
“Why shad/ it be?” for in a breath she turned 
From suffering saint to rebel. . . From her cheeks 
She dashed the tears, and sat erect, and pressed 
Her hands against her forehead. . . Let me think. 
“ Gilbert, if he is living, will return 

In ten or fourteen days . . there is no chance 
That howsoever gloriously he’s fought 

He will find favour in my father’s eyes— 

No, no! This pattern man, this pink of all 
That’s excellent, hath by his conquering 

Graces and airs won o’er my father’s heart. . . 

If Gilbert had come first . . if . . if . . our lives 
By these same ifs are squandered . . let me think 
What do all other men when they do stand 

In danger of beholding their true love 

Worn by another? Do they silently 

Look on while she unto a loathed embrace 

Is taken . . . let their craven hands hang down 
Beside their knees while she, poor prisoner, 
Stands in more need of their strong service than 
If iron bars enclosed her? . . O! not yet 

Shall fickle hope desert me ; I will wait 

Until he is returned before I let 

This flood of woe engulf me . . if he hold 

His little finger up I needs must go 

And follow, follow him, to penury, 

Exile, misfortune, even death, so I 

Am by his side . . but stay! how could I bear 
To leave my mother? That sweet tender soul, 
Two parents bound in one . . and yet methinks 
In her own youth she had not paused to count 
The cost if by one swift rebellious act 

She could surmount the obstacle that stood 
Betwixt her and my father. . . I had thought 

To tell her all the story, but—(forgive 

Me, sweetest mother !) since on mischief I 

Am bent, ’twere better to keep silence, lest 

The Earl suspect, and with his powerful hand 
Dash my one precious hope unto the earth. 

And now to go below, and smile, and prate, 

Like any silly girl who at the bare sight 

Of lover doth half lose her feather head 
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O! I will fool him finely ! he shall think 
Me made of froth and laughter. . . I will lend 
My ear to his love speeches, droop my eyes 
As though his words were new and strange tome . 
As baubles to a milkmaid, make my cheeks 
Act like hired liars . . verily I'll lull 
Suspicion, and beneath my motley wear 
My purpose—he is safe who counsel takes 
Of his own heart, no other—let me rub 
Some colour to my cheeks—'tis fortunate 
Young eyes dry quickly : but the heart, the heart, 
Forgets not. . . Now to dinner—would this hour 
Were past . . but courage ! every hour doth bring 
Me nearer Gilbert, sets me farther from 
That other.” 

Thro’ the frowning halls she passed 
Like a bright sunbeam, till she came to where 
The board was spread. ‘ Mother,” she said, “I crave 
Your pardon for my lateness ”—then upon 
Harold, who stood hard by, she flashed a look ~ 
Sudden and keen, and catching it he thought 
“« She is afraid, this lovely frightened child, 
As bird that fears the fowler” . . . and in him 
Awoke the instinct of protection that, 
Gentle and strong, oft makes the noblest part 
Of love . . and in that moment was the wheel 
Of his life’s fate set moving, but the end 
Thereof he could not know . . and she looked down 
Thinking : “ He falls as easy to my hand 
As fruit that’s loosened by the burning sun.” 


But as they sate at meat she marked his looks 
And words, his noble bearing, how no poor 
Self-consciousness or paltry vanity 

Did mar his greatness—with what courtesy 
His bold bright ways were tempered ; strong and firm 
Was he, yet tender, with the self-controlled 
Tenderness of a man. . . a quality 

As different to woman’s as a deep 

And silent stream is to a shallow brook 

That frets at every stone. . . There was in him 
That grand simplicity and singleness 

Of heart that, when allied to noble parts 
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And vig’rous intellect, doth bring a man 

As nearly to the earthly standard of 
Perfectness as this human, sinning flesh 
Ever attains to . . There be some in whom 
The qualities and attributes are blent 

So finely and so cunningly that none 

Can say there be excess of this or that 

Or absence of the other, with such nice 
Adjustment hangs the balance. . . Such was he 
Who wore the Silver Lily and was called 
The Favourite of the King. 


“T hate him,” thought the girl, as by his side 
She sate and smiled, and ’neath the board clenched hard 
Her tender hands. “I hate him that he sits 
In Gilbert’s place . . . a man whom Fortune hath 
Beggared herself in dowering . . and O! 
I hate him that he dares to look with eyes 
Of love upon that poor unhappy thing 
That yet is Gilbert’s own, to cling to him 
As dews to mother earth. . . I hate him that 
He comes so quickly, blaring out the trump 
Of victory ; a lesser man had looked 
Great thro’ his news . . An Gilbert had come first 
Fresh from the battle, with his honours bright 
And green about him, who shall say but that 
My father had been satisfied and asked 
No nobler son? Therefore I hate him, ay! 
And hate his mother that she did give life 
To aught so fatal to my darling’s peace 
And mine.” .. . 
Margaret said, 
(Not knowing her wild thoughts) “Sir, can you tell 
Us news of a young knight who joined the fray 
A month, it may be, after that the war 
Began? His name was Gilbert—he is son 
To him whom men called Athelstane the Bold 
In years gene by ; he is our cousin and 
Dear to us all, though since my inaster’s hurt 
He has not seen the youth, who was by then 
A pretty clear faced boy of nine or ten, 
The last of five brave brothers. . . He set out 
With such fair hopes of glory that we long 
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To hear of how he fares—maybe you have 
Chanctd upon him in the field or camp ?” 


There flashed thro’ Harold’s brain a sudden thought 
That set him keenly glancing at the girl 
Who sate, as though she heard not, toying with 
Her spaniel’s silken ears—‘“‘ Madam,” he said, 
“TI may have met and spoken with him, yet 
Known not his name ; there is small courtesy 
On battle fields, and every man is but 
A tiny unit in the complex whole 
That beats with one strong pulse, possessing but 
One eye, one heart, one soul. . . Some deeds I saw 
So nobly planned and worked that they did fix 
Attention for the moment, then again 
The great tide rolling onward blotted out 
Their presence . . Not till after days shall be 
Decided by men’s tongues who hath won fame 
Or who escaped it . . Therefore, madam, I 
Know not if your young kinsman hath achieved 
A noble name. There be a few bright lights 
So patent to all eyes that none may miss 
Beholding them . . but they are mostly men 
In prime of life, whose fame doth sweetly ring 
Down thro’ the vista of long distant years 
When they did win their spurs.” 

Ethelwyn cried 
“Are you so old?” with sudden angry scorn 
That startled him, “it was but now I heard 
My father crying out your fame—a thing 
Full fledged and perfect, not dependent on 
The winnowing breath of men to give it life 
Or choke it with their dumbness.” . . As she paused, 
Smiling and bitter hearted, fearful lest 
Her heat should have betrayed her, Harold said, 
(Likening her pretty sudden anger to 
A flower shaken by a gust of wind) 
“No fame have I, but some with generous 
Intent have praised me, foremost our great liege, 
Who, noble to the core, discovered in 
My heart a reverence for noble deeds 
That far outran the power of my weak arm 
Or frequency of opportunity 
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To satisfy or slake. . . Am I so old? 

Fair mistress, when you were a little babe 

No bigger than a fairy, with your mind 

As pure as any snowdrop, and no word 

As yet had syllabled itself upon 

Your fresh young lips, I was a stripling set 
In foremost rank of battle, and I hold 

Still fast between my ears the shout that rose 
When reeling in his saddle Ethelred 

Fell as a dead man falls. . . Madam, I pray 
You now forgive me that I do recall 

That cruel day. . . And thus, fair mistress, I 
Your question answer—‘ Are you then so old ? ” 


“Too old by far,” she thought, her grudging eyes 
Resting upon the fairness of his face, 

“Since years have brought you fame, yet be you ne’er 
So great, my Gilbert is the greater and 

The nobler man.” . . He caught the look, and thought 
“ How proud and fierce can be a tender girl 

Who is entrenchéd in the fortress of 

Her innocence. . . I love her better that 

She is not lightly won. . . The fruit for which 

We strain ourselves is ever sweetest to 

The palate.” . . And the mother looked upon 

Them both and thought “God grant that he may touch 
Her heart, for Ethelred is set upon 

This marriage, and her fancy wil! not weigh 

A feather ’gainst his will. . . Now and again 

I have suspected that with something more 

Than cousinly affection she did love 

Athelstane’s son. . . She is not one to prate 

Her every thought and feeling out, but hides 

Some secrets deeper than a mother’s eye 

Can pierce . . but O! I pray that her life’s lot 

Be fairer than her mother’s. . . I would lay 

Her with more gladness in the grave than give 

Her youthful brightness over to long years 

Of such starvation of the heart and soul 

As was my lot. . . But that is past, and I 

Am happy as a new-wed wife whose world 

Is bounded on the north, south, east, and west 

By her true lord.” . . She smiled so tenderly 
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That Ethel, knowing not her thoughts, cried out 
To her hot heart, “‘ And she can smile while /, 
Flesh of her flesh, endure such agony 
As never woman bore.” . . And sudden left 
Her place and at the casement looked abroad 
With eyes that saw not. Margaret drew near, 
Saying, ‘‘ My daughter, will you, with our guest, 
Walk in the garden for a little space 
Till Ethelred receive him ?” 

Side by side 
The man and maid went out and wandered here 
And there, and plucked such pretty scentless flowers 
As April’s stores afforded. While she thought 
“‘ Here did I stand with Gilbert . . on yon path 
We angered each the other, and by here 
We kissed” . . lo! he was falling over seas 
In love with her ; his fancy had been caught 
When first he saw her face, but now his heart, 
Like any spendthrift who his fortune sets 
Upon the turning of a die, was cast 
After his fancy ; and if one should say 
Such sudden love were folly, and not worth 
The taking, I would say the love that waits 
And bides its time, and looks this way and that 
Before it leaps, gaining subsistence by 
A hundred links of mem’ry, gratitude, 
Propinquity, and custom’s daily use, 
May not be named beside the lovely love 
That springs to life a full-blown perfect flower 
{Whose germ has lain unconsciously within 
The lover’s heart, a prisoned power, dumb 
Until the magic of one woman’s smile 
Summoned it forth . .), and in one deathless gift 
Bestows itself . . unreckoning of loss 
Or safe return. With some such love as this 
Did Harold love her. . . No weak fancy his, 
Born of the first sweet face that crossed his path, 
For he had looked on fairest womanhood, q 
And played with it, and been beloved, and yet 
Held fast his heart, and never till to-day 
Coveted as a jewel to be worn , 
Upon his breast a slender pure-faced girl. . . 
And had he known the end of it, I think, 
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He still had loved her . . his soul drawn by hers, 
And she his other self, who only could 
Complete his life, and make it perfect. 

Oh! 
That he had found her sooner, or gone down 
Unto the grave with his strong life half lived 
Because he had not known her! 


“Three days . . my heart,” cried Ethel as she laid 


Her down to rest. ‘Two days” . . she whispered on 
The morrow as she jested with their guest. 
“One day,” . . she sighed as rose another sun . . 


And so the hours crept by like halting ghosts, 
Until upon a noon there came unto 

Her listening ear the echo and the hum 

Of many feet, and lo! the courtyard filled 

With weary, footsore soldiers, on whose pale 

And haggard faces there was writ the hard 
Experience of the wars, yet there did shine 

Such great pride thro’ their aspect that you had 
Sworn they were conquerors who thro’ all ills 

Had held the mastery with gripe so strong 

That none should wrest it from them. . . Ethelred, 
Watching them from the self-same casement whence 
His parting words had sped them, looked in vain 
Among the scanty, ragged band for long 

Familiar faces, and a driving mist 

Swept o’er his eyes as “ Ethelred!” they cried, 

** Master!” with such a hoarse and wavering cry ! 
As different to the clear, full-throated shout 

That they had uttered six short months ago, 

As winter note of bird is to the rush 

Of melody that gurgles out upon 

A bounteous summer day. . . “ Welcome ” he cried 
In ringing accents, “ welcome home, my men! 

A hundred welcomes to your hearths and me! 
The tidings is but newly in my ears, 

And sweet between my lips how you have cast 
The cursed intruders out, and step by step 

Beaten them from their footing. . . Had you fought 
One whit less bravely, strained one nerve the less, 
Or in your heart have harboured one small doubt 
Of victory, I think there had not been 
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So fair an issue . . but when hand and heart 
Do move in concert, and the one doth act 

That which the other shapes, we do obtain 

The very flower of bravery, and none 

Shall ’vail to stand against it . . But I mourn 
The silent, lonely dead that you do leave 
Behind you . . From your ranks I miss the face 
Of many a faithful fellow. Yet O! friends, 

Not ours to pity them . . they died the death 
Of men and soldiers . . having given all 

Their skill, they gave their lives, and so were true 
To country and to King. . . Once more I bid 
You welcome from the heart that beats in you 
And for you, and doth take a gladder life 

In breathing your fresh glory. Welcome, all.” 


Scarcely the echo of the shout that quick 
As thunder after lightning followed on 
Ethelred’s words had died, when Margaret, 
And Ethelwyn and Harold by her side, 
Stood on the threshold, and with winsome grace 
Spoke her fair greeting. As she raised her hand 
A silence fell, thro’ which her sweet voice pierced 
Low and clear sounding, “Is there any man 
Present who hath news, good or bad, to tell 
Of our young kinsman Gilbert ?” 

Stepped there out 
From ’midst the throng a man who bared his head 
Before his mistress. From his belt he drew 
A little silken scarf that once had been 
White as the hawthorn or the Yule-tide snow, 
But now was dabbled crimson. Ethelwyn 
Stretched out her hand and took it. “ He is dead?” 
She said, so gently, with the sweet red blood 
Unfaded in her cheeks, that back at her 
The haggard soldier stared. “ Yes, he is dead ; 
Beneath the sod he soundly sleeps, and all 
With him is well.” ‘“ Dead!” shrieked the mother, but 
The girl still smiled and stroked between her palms 
The dark stained little scarf. ‘“ Hesleeps” . . she said, 
Half whispering to herself, “and Ivon says 
That all with him is wed.” 





(To be. continued.) 

















RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS 
KNOWN TO AN OLD COUPLE WHEN YOUNG. 
BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 





PART IX. 


HE present compliance with the wish expressed that 

we should record our Recollections of pleasant people 

@ we have known, leads us to include our personal expe- 
J rience of publishers—generally supposed, by an absurd 
popular fallacy, to be anything but “pleasant people” to authors. 
We, on the contrary, have found them to be invariably obliging, 
considerate, and liberal ; and we have peculiar pleasure in stating 
the instances we have known to this effect. First comes John 
Murray—Lord Byron’s John Murray—who gave us a full hour of 
his valuable time once, talking over in patient, considerate style 
the commercial prospects of a work offered to him, more like a 
friend consulted and consulting on the point of mutual interests 
than a proposed purchaser of a copyright. Next Messrs. Longman 
when written to, requesting certain sheets from an expensive work 
which we were then too poor to afford to purchase entire, and in- 
formed that the applicant’s father had once upon a time given lessons 
on the organ to Miss Longman, retaining pleasant recollection of old 
musical-preceptor days—the firm not only sent the requested sheets, 
but accompanied them by a letter of the most kindly courtesy. 
Messrs. Whitaker, of their own accord, sent a presentation copy of 
Payne Collier’s 1842-4 edition of Shakespeare to the Cowden Clarkes. 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall behaved with marked courtesy while 
publishing the miniature volume of “Shakespeare Proverbs.” 
Messrs. Macmillan wrote letters of the most polite attention to 
C. C. C. respecting a work offered to their acceptance ; the late 
James Nichol, of Edinburgh, maintained a correspondence with him 
of several years’ agreeable duration: Crosby Lockwood showed no 
less complaisance in his communications: and finally—or rather 
initiatively, for they were among the earliest publishers (perhaps, 
more strictly speaking, we should say, printers) with whom we had 
personal intercourse—Messrs. Manning and Mason showed the 
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most regardful heed to M. C. C. when her “Concordance” was in 
course of printing at their establishment in Ivy Lane. She still 
retains vivid recollection of one long day, when she went thither at 
an early hour of the morning to sign the preface to that work 
according to agreement, when one of the principals was there to 
see that she had every requisite of pen and ink, with a constant 
succession of “ preface-sheets” brought swiftly and regularly by 
one of the printer’s men, and placed conveniently beneath her 
hand, that she might write her signature with the least possible delay 
of time ; when, nevertheless, the task took hour after hour, and the 
men went away to their meals ; when the fog and darkness of a City 
afternoon settled steadily around, and the gas had to be lighted ; 
when about five o’clock the master withdrew to go and have his 
dinner ; when he returned, after nine o’clock, and laughed to find 
the persevering signer still at her work, determined, if possible, to 
finish it ere she went home ; the cheery complimentary tone of the 
laugh, after the prolonged task, during which each successive hour 
was boomed forth by the near deep sound of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
bell, rings now with strangely pleasant, yet impressive effect, in the 
ears of her who recounts that day’s adventure. In this record of 
publishers’ kindliness, let us not omit to give a word of acknowledg- 
ment to those among Transatlantic publishing-houses with whom we 
have had communication. Messrs. Munroe and Co., of Boston, 
United States, presented us with a copy of their 1851-6 Shake- 
speare, edited by the Rev. H. N. Hudson; Mr. G. P. Putnam, of 
New York, when in England showed us much personal amenity, 
and when he returned to America maintained it with continuous 
regard: Messrs. Appleton, of New York, and Messrs. Roberts, of 
Boston, being also distinguishingly obliging in their letters to us. 

It is to be hoped that the above few lines will hardly be thought 
digressive, for without publishers where would authors be? Ever- 
more in manuscript! Worst of limbos to a writer!! In the list 
we did not include the name of one firm, not because it has shown 
no courtesy—far otherwise—but because the very publication of the 
present “ Recollections” originates in a request couched in the most 
flattering terms, and preferred by Messrs. Grant and Co. through 
their able and amiable editor, fit representative of urbanest 
SyLvANuS URBAN. 

There is another class of men connected with authors, and them- 
selves writers, against whom an unfounded prejudice has existed 
which we are well qualified to refute. We allude to critics ; gene- 
rally supposed to be sour, acrimonious, spiteful, even—venomous. 
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Cruelly are they maligned by such an imputation; for the most 
part inclined to say an encouraging word, if possible; and rather 
given to pat a young author on the head than to quell him by 
a sneer or a knock-down blow. At least this is our experience of 
literary reviewers. Who that knew thee, dear lost George James De 
Wilde, will accuse criticism of asperity? Who that saw thy bland, 
benign countenance, beaming with a look of universal good-will, as 
though it expressed affectionate fraternity of feeling toward all human 
kind, could imagine thee other than the gentle and lenient critic on 
moderately good attempts, and the largely, keenly appreciative critic 
on excellent productions that thou really wert? What shall replace 
to us thy ever elegant and eloquent pen? What may console us for the 
vacancy left in our life from missing thy hearty sympathy with what- 
ever we wrote, or thy loving comment upon whatever we published, 
making thy circle of readers in the columns of the /Vortiampion 
Mercury take interest in us and our writings from the sheer influence 
of thy genial, hearty discriminative notices? Another kindly critic 
whose loss we have to deplore is James Lamb, of Paisley, warm- 
hearted, generous in praise, unfailing in prompt greeting for every- 
thing we produced. ‘These men are lost, alas! to friends on earth, 
though not to their ever-grateful remembrance. 

Among those still alive, thank Heaven, to encourage in print our 
endeavours, and to interchange charities of affectionate correspon- 
dence with us, are others, who, amid active public and professional 
work, have found time to write admirable critiques on literature or 
music in their local journals. Forgive us for openly naming thee— 
Thomas Pickering, of Royston, one of the earliest to promote our 
lecture-views, to cause us to deliver our maiden lecture (on Chaucer) 
in the Mechanics’ Institute of thy town ; to receive us into thine own 
house ; to let thy young daughters vie with each other who should 
be the privileged bearer of the MS. Lecture-book to the Lecture 
Hall ; to incite re-engagement year after year; to write pleasant 
notices of each successive lecture ; to pen kindly reviews of every 
fresh-written work ; and, in short, to combine friend and critic with 
indefatigable zeal and spirit. Excellent listener to music! Excel- 
lenter enjoyer of all things good and beautiful and tasteful and 
artistic! Ever full of energy on behalf of those once loved and 
esteemed by thee, whom we. playfully dubbed Thomas Pickering, 
Esq., F.A. (meaning “ Frightful Activity”), take not amiss these our 
publicly expressed acknowledgments of thy unceasing goodness ; 
but remember the title by which thou best lovest to call thyself 
—“ Vincent Novelio’s pupil in musical appreciation and culture” 
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—and take the mention in a tender spirit of pleasure for his 
sake. 

We beg kindred indulgence from thee, Thomas Latimer, of 
Exeter, whose delicious gift of dainty Devonshire cream, sent by the 
hands of her husband to thy personally unknown “ Concordantia,” as 
thou styledst her, still lingers in delicate suavity of remembered taste 
on the memory-palate of its recipient; together with the manifold 
creamy and most welcome eulogiums of her literary efforts that have 
flowed from thy friendly-partial pen. Like thanks to thee, Isaac 
Latimer, of Plymouth, for like critical and kindly services ; and to 
thee, Samuel Timmins, of Birmingham, for a long series of courtesies, 
thoughtful, constant, cordial, as various in nature as gracefully ren- 
dered. Lastly, what may we say to thee, Alexander Ireland, 
of Manchester, warm friend, eloquent critic, racy correspondent ? 
In Shakespeare’s words, “ we'll speak to thee in silence” ; for we 
have so lately had the supreme pleasure of seeing thee eye to eye, 
of shaking hands with thee, of welcoming thee and thy “ other self” 
in this Italy of ours, that here on paper we may well deny our- 
selves the gratification of putting more down than thy mere deeply- 
loved name. 

Another set of friends from whom we have derived large gratifica- 
tion, and to whom we owe special thanks, are our unknown corre- 
spondents ; personally unknown, but whose persons are well known 
to our imagination, and whose hearts and minds are patent to our 
knowledge in their spontaneous outpourings by letter. Of one—now, 
alas, no more !—we knew as much through a long series of many- 
paged letters, sent during a period of several years, as we could have 
done had we met him at dinner party after dinner party for a similar 
length of time. He introduced himself by a quaint and original 
mode of procedure, which will be described when we come to 
Douglas Jerrold’s letters; he took delight in making an idol and 
ideal of his correspondent, calling her his “ daughter-in-love,” and 
his ‘‘ Shakespearian daughter” ; and he scarcely let many weeks pass 
by without sending her a letter of two sheets closely covered with 
very small handwriting across the Atlantic from Brooklyn to Bays- 
water, Nice, orGenoa. Since we lost him, his dear widow follows 
his affectionate course of keeping up correspondence with his chosen 
“‘ daughter-in-love” ; writing the most spirited, clever, descriptive 
letters of people, incidents, and local scenes. Mary Balmanno is the 
authoress of a pleasant volume entitled “‘ Pen and Pencil” ; and she 
wrote the “ Pocahontas” for M. C. C. in her “ World-noted 
Women.” She is as skilful artistically as literarily, for she sent over 
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two beautiful water-colour groups she painted of all the Fruits 
and all the Flowers -mentioned by Shakespeare, as a gift to 
M. C. C., which now adorn the library where the ponent Recol- 
lections are being written. 

Austin Allibone, author of that grand monument of literary 
industry, the “Critical Dictionary of English Literature”; Dr. 
Charles Stearns, author of ‘The Shakespeare Treasury,” and of 
“‘Shakespeare’s Medical Knowledge”; the Rev. Dr. Scadding, 
author of “Shakespeare, the Seer, the Interpreter”; and the 
admirable Shakespearian couple, Mr. and Mrs. Horace Howard 
Furness—he devoting himself to indefatigable labours in producing 
the completest Variorum Edition of the world’s great poet-dramatist 
ever yet brought out ; and she dedicating several years to the com- 
pilation of a ‘‘ Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems ”—are all visible 
to our mind’s eye, in their own individual personalities, through their 
friendly, delightful, familiarly-affectionate letters, sent over the wide 
waters of the ocean from America to England; making us feel 
towards them as intimates, and to think of them and ourselves in 
Camillo’s words :—“ They have seemed to be together, though absent ; 
shook hands, as over a vast; and embraced, as it were, from the 
ends of opposed winds.” 

Among our cherished unknown correspondents of long-standing 
in kindliness of quietly-felt yet earnestly-shown regard, is John 
Watson Dalby, author of “ Tales, Songs, and Sonnets”; also his 
accomplished son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Townshend 
Mayer, of whom (in her childhood) Leigh Hunt spoke affecticnately 
as “ mad-cap,” and with whom (in her matronhood) Procter confessed 
in one of his letters to us that he had fallen secretly in love when he 
was eighty years of age. 

Another pleasant feature in our unknown correspondentship has 
been the renewal in a second generation of friendships commenced 
in a first. Thus we have derived double delight from letter-inter- 
course with the author of “‘ Poems from the Greek Mythology ; and 
Miscellaneous Poems. By Edmund Ollier.” 

In Shakespearian correspondents—personally unknown, yet fami- 
liarly acquainted by means of the “one touch of Shakespeare” (or 
“nature” almost synonymous !) that “makes the whole world kin” 
— we have been, and still are, most rich. Gerald Massey, that 
true poet, and author of the interesting book “ Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
and his Private Friends”; William Lowes Rushton, who commenced 
a series of several valuable pamphlets on Shakespearian subjects by 
his excellent one “Shakespeare a Lawyer”; Frederick Rule, a fre- 


quent and intelligent contributor on Shakespearian subjects to Votes 
VoL. XVI., N.S. 1876. GG 
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and Queries,and Dr. C. M. Ingleby, whose elaborate and erudite 
Shakespeare Commentaries scarcely more interest us than his graphic 
accounts, in his most agreeable letters, of his pleasantly named 
country residence, “Valentines,” with its chief ornament, his 
equally-pleasantly named daughter, “‘ Rose.” 

A delightful correspondent, that we owed to the loving brotherhood 
in affection for Shakespeare which makes fast friends of people in all 
parts of the world and inspires attachments between persons dwelling 
at remotest distance from each other, is Alexander Main, who 
formed into a choice volume “‘ The Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, 
in Prose and Verse, of George Eliot,” and produced another entitled 
“The Life and Conversations of Dr. Samuel Johnson (founded 
‘chiefly upon Boswell).” For a full decade have we continued to 
receive from him frank, spontaneous, effusive letters, fraught with 
tokens of a young enthusiastic earnest nature, deeply imbued with 
the glories of poetry and the inmost workings of human nature—more 
especially, as legibly evolved in the pages of William Shakespeare. 

To the same link of association we are indebted for another 
eminent correspondent—His Excellency, George Perkins Marsh— 
also personally unknown to us; yet who favours us, from his eleva- 
tion as a distinguished philologist and as a man of high position, 
with interchange of letters, and even by entrusting us for more than 
two years with a rare work of the Elizabethan era, which we wanted 
to consult during our task of editing the greatest writer of that or 
any other period. The above is stated in no vaunting spirit, but in 
purest desire to show how happy such kind friendships, impersonal 
but solidly firm, make those who have never beheld more than the 
mere handwriting of their unknown (but well-known) correspondents. 

Although we left our beloved native England in 1856 to live 
abroad, we ceased not occasionally to become acquainted with 
persons whom it is honourand delight to know. To Mrs. Somerville 
we were first introduced at Turin; she afterwards visited us in Genoa; 
and latterly interchanged letters with us from Naples. She was as 
mild “and of ‘her’ porte as meek as is a maid ;” utterly free from pre- 
tension or assumption of any sort; she might have been a perfect 
ignorama, for anything of didactic or dictatorial that appeared in 
her mode of speech ; nay,’ tis ten to one that an ignoramus would 
have talked flippantly and pertly while Mary Somerville sat silent ; or 
given an opinion with gratuitous impertinence and intrepidity when 
Mrs. Somerville could have given hers with modesty and pertinent 
ability : for, mostly, Mrs. Somerville refrained from speaking upon 
subjects that involved opinion or knowledge, or science ; rather 
seeming to prefer the most simple, ordinary, every-day topics. On 
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One occasion we were having some music when she came to see us, 
and she begged my brother, Alfred Novello, to continue the song he 
was singing, which chanced to be Samuel Lover’s pretty Irish ballad, 
*‘Molly Bawn.” At its conclusion Mrs. Somerville was sportively 
asked whether she agreed with the astronomical theory propounded 
in the passage : 

The stars above are brightly shining 

Because they've nothing else to do. 


And she replied, with the Scottish accent that gave characteristic 
inflection to her utterance, ‘‘Well—I’m not just prepared to say 
they don’t do so.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Pulszky, in passing through Genoa on their way to 
Florence, were introduced to us, and afterwards made welcome my 
youngest sister, Sabilla Novello, at their house there, while a concert 
and some tableaux vivants were got up by the Pulszkys to buy off a 
promising young violinist from conscription ; showing—in their own 
home-circle with their boys and girls about them—what plain “ family 
people” and unaffected domestic pair the most celebrated 
personages can often be. 

Not very long ago a lady friend brought to our house the 
authoress of “The Story of Elizabeth,” “The Village on the Cliff,” “Old 
Kensington,” and “ Bluebeard’s Keys,” giving us fresh cause to feel 
how charmingly simple-mannered, quiet, and unostentatious the 
cleverest persons usually are. While we looked at Miss Thackeray’s 
soft eyes, and listened to her gentle musical voice, we felt this truth 
ever more and more impressed upon us, and thanked her in our 
heart for confirming us in our long-held belief on the point. 

Letters of introduction bringing us the pleasure of knowing Mrs. 
William Grey, authoress of “ Idols of Society,” and numerous 
pamphlets on the Education of Women, with her sister Miss Shirreff, 
editress of the “Journal of the Women’s Educational Union,” 
afforded additional evidence of this peculiar modesty and unpretend- 
ingness in superiorly gifted women ; for they are both living instances 
of this noteworthy fact. 

A welcome advent was that of John Bell, the eminent sculptor, 
who produced the exquisite statue of Shakespeare in the attitude of 
reflection, and several most graceful tercentenary tributes in relievo 
to the Poet-Dramatist : especially beautiful the one embodying the 
charming invention of making the rays of glory round the head 
consist of the titles of his immortal dramas. Beyond John Bell’s 
artistic merit, he possesses peculiar interest for us in having been a 
fellow student with our lost artist-brother Edward Novello, at Mr. 
Sass’s academy for design in early years. 
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Three enchanting visits we had from super-excellent lady-pianists : 
Barbara Guschl (now Madame Gleitsmann), Clara Angela Macirone, 
and Madame Henrietta Moritz, Hummel’s niece ; all three indulging 
us to our hearts’ content with the}divine art of music during the 
whole time of their stay. 

A pleasant afternoon was spent here in receiving delightful 
Herbert New, author of some sonnets on Keats, to which we can 
sincerely give the high praise of saying they are worthy of their 
subject, and also author of some charming little books upon the 
picturesque English locality in which he lives, the Vale of Evesham. 
To this single day’s knowledge of him and to his fresh, graphically- 
written letters, we owe many a pleasant thought. 

The Rev. Alexander Gordon, too, brought us news here of our 
long-esteemed friend, his father, the Rev. John Gordon, of Kenil- 
worth ; both men of real talent and literary accomplishment. Mrs. 
Stirling, of Edinburgh, renewed acquaintance with us here in a 
foreign land, when she and her husband visited Genoa. Dear Alex- 
ander Ireland, author of a valuable chronological and critical list of 
Lamb’s, Hazlitt’s, and Leigh Hunt’s writings, brought over the wife 
who has made the happiness of his latter years to make our acquaint- 
ance, and give, by the enchanting talk pressed into a few days’ stay, 
endless matter for enlivening memories. Honoured Bryan Waller 
Procter wrote us a sprightly graceful letter as late as 1868; the 
sprightliness and the grace touched with tender earnestness, as in the 
course of the letter he makes allusion to Vincent Novello and to 
Leigh Hunt. Last, not least among the pleasures of communion 
with distinguished people that we have enjoyed since we have been 
domiciled in Italy, we rejoice in the renewal of intercourse with 
James T. Fields, of Boston ; to whom we were introduced while in 
England several years ago. His bright, genial, vivacious letters bring 
animation and excitement to our breakfast-table whenever they 
arrive: for the post is generally delivered during that fresh cheery 
meal; the reports of his spirited lectures “On Charles Lamb,” “ On 
Longfellow,” ‘“‘On Masters of the Situation,” and on many attractive 
subjects besides, come with the delightful effect of evening-delivered 
discourses shedding added brilliancy on the morning hour: while 
his “ Yesterdays with Authors” afforded several happy readings- 
aloud by one of us to the other, as she indulged in her favourite 
needle-work. To cordial, friendliest Mr. Fields we owe our know- 
ledge of a most original, most poetical, most unique little volume, 
called “ Among the Isles of Shoals;” and likewise sweet, ingenu- 
ous, characteristic letters from its author, Celia Thaxter: who seems 
to us to be a pearl among women-writers. 
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In coming to a close of this portion of our Recollections of 
Writers known to us, we look back relieved from the sense of 
anxiety that beset us at its outset, when we contemplated the almost 
bewildering task of selection and arrangement amid such heaps of 
material as lay stored in unsorted mingledom within the cells of our 
brain: and now we can take some pleasure in hoping that it is put 
into at least readable form. To us, this gallery of memory-portraits 
is substantial ; and its figures, while they presented themselves to our 
remembrance in succession, arose vivid and individual and distinct as 
any of those immortal portraits limned by Titian, Vandyck, Velasquez, 
or our own Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, and Lawrence. 
To have succeeded in giving even a faint shadow of our own clearly 
seen images will be something to reward us for the pains it has cost 
us ; for it has been a task at once painful and pleasurable. Painful in 
recalling so many dearly loved and daily seen that can never again 
be embraced or beheld on earth; pleasurable in remembering so 
many still spared to cheer and bless our life. Sometimes, when lying 
awake during those long night watches, stretched on a bed the very 
opposite to that described by the wise old friar— 

But where unbruiséd youth, with unstuff’d brain, 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign ; 
—we, unable to enjoy that lulling vacancy of thought, are. fain to 
occupy many a sleepless hour by calling up these mind-portraits, and 
passing in review those who in themselves and in their memories 
have been a true beatitude to us. We behold them in almost mate- 
rial shape and in spiritual vision, hoping to meet them where we trust 
to have fully solved those many forms of the “Great Why and 
Wherefore” that have so often and so achingly perplexed us in this 
beautiful but imperfect state of existence. 

By day, our eyes feasting on the magnitude and magnificence of 
the unrivalled scene around us—blue expanse of sea, vast stretch of 
coast crowned by mountain ranges softened by olive woods and 
orange groves, with above all the cloudless sky, sun-lighted and 
sparkling, we often find ourselves ejaculating : “ Ah, if Jerrold could 
have seen this!” “Ah, how Holmes would have enjoyed this !”— 
and ardently wishing for those we have known to be with us upon 
this beautiful Genoese promontory ; making them still, as well as we 
can, companions in our pleasurable emotions, and feeling, through 
all, that indeed— 


A “loving friendship ”’ is a joy for ever. 


[Part X. will introduce letters of Charles and Mary Cowden 
Clarke’s literary correspondents. | 















THE PRESS IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 
BY THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 


HAVE always thought with tender interest of “the only 
compunction” that troubled the dying hours of a former 
and pre-eminently distinguished contributor to the Gendt/e- 
man’s Magazine. Everybody is familiar with the manner 
of Dr. Johnson’s dying : how grievously he suffered, how wearying 
was the restlessness of his body, how active the working of his 
mind, “the odd thought that struck him” that we shall receive no 
letters in the grave ; his three requests to Sir Joshua Reynolds, to 
read his Bible, never to use his pencil on a Sunday, and to forgive 
him £30 which he had borrowed of him—the admonitory suppli- 
cant just having made a will, by which he bequeathed a fortune of 
upwards of £2,000 in cash; his reply to Mr. Windham who wanted 
him to take some wine, “I will take anything but inebriating sub- 
stance”; his daily practice of having the Church service read to him, 
not omitting the Athanasian Creed be sure ; and then that thought 
of “the only part of his writings which gave him any compunction.” 
Mr. Ward Hunt knows to what Dr. Johnson referred, and possibly 
bore the great man’s remorse in mind when, the other day in the 
House of Commons, he spoke of “ the ignorance or the malevolence” 
of the reporters for the London Press, who by an odd coincidence, 
accountable only by Satanic agency, had agreed in attributing to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty words which he did not utter, and which 
it was subsequently found convenient to disavow. “It was,” Dr. 
Johnson told Mr. Nichols a few days before his death, “ the Par- 
liamentary debates that were the only part of his writings which 
then gave him any compunction,” and his remorse was scarcely 
mitigated by the recollection that he had carried on his vocation 
as a Parliamentary reporter under circumstances of overwhelming 
difficulty. 

At the epoch when, under the title of “The Senate of Lilliput,” 
Dr. Johnson wrote for the Gent/eman’s Magazine what it was desired 
should be understood to be a report of the Parliamentary debates, the 

Press had not as yet gained any footing in the House of Commons. 
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George II. was on the throne; Sir Robert Walpole was at the 
head of affairs; and the allegation that “every man has his 
price” was a political axiom unblushingly accepted in the House of 
Commons. Parliament, acquiring supremacy at the time of the 
Restoration, was somewhat inclined to run riot with its new-born 
power. There was no such thing as a public Press, and conse- 
quently no such power as public opinion. Members of the House 
of Commons of that day—one may speak freely of them without fear 
of breach of privilege, for they are dead and gone and times have 
changed—did not affectedly disguise the plain fact that they had 
paid so much to get their seat in Parliament and were much dis- 
posed to have a fair interest on their outlay in the shape of pension, 
place, or power. It was, of course, eminently undesirable that the 
proceedings of an assembly thus constituted and animated by these 
principles should be reported for the delectation of the public. 
Accordingly the avenues to the House were kept with great jealousy. 
Strangers were admitted under conditions of profound secrecy, and 
to publish a report of proceedings in the House was 4n offence 
punishable with severe penalties. It was the Gentleman’s Magazine 
that first ventured on the thorny path of Parliamentary reporting, 
and it was one Mr. William Guthrie, a Scotchman, who appears to 
have been the progenitor of the race of Parliamentary reporters. 
Mr. Guthrie was accustomed to obtain admission to the House, and, 
quietly listening to the debates, wrote a summary of them as soon 
as he was under the shelter of another roof. This he sent to Cave, 
the proprietor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, who forwarded them 
to Dr. Johnson, and he, out of the scanty materials supplied, con- 
structed the article on the “Senate of Lilliput,” in which everybody 
talked as elegantly as Rasselas, the universal felicity of style being 
tempered only by the Doctor’s determination to “take care the 
Whig dogs should not have the best of it.” In course of time 
Mr. Guthrie was silenced by the steps then taken as a matter of 
course to stop the speech of anybody whom it was worth while to 
deal with. He was comfortably pensioned, and thereafter Dr. 
Johnson undertook to do the reports “from the scanty notes fur- 
nished by persons employed to attend in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment.” Sometimes, as he told Boswell, he had nothing more 
communicated to him than the names of the several speakers and 
the part they had taken in the debate. Even the names might not 
be given in full, and the individuality of distinguished members of 
the House was timidly hinted at by initials, asterisks, or anagrams. 
“ Parliament,” Mr. Boswell observes, “then kept the Press in a 
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kind of mysterious awe which made it necessary to have recourse 
to such devices.” “In our time,” he adds, “it has acquired an 
unrestrained freedom, so that the people in all parts of the kingdom 
have a fair, open, and exact report of the actual proceedings of their 
representatives and legislators, which in our constitution is highly 
to be valued, though unquestionably ”—and here Mr. Boswell shows 
that, though writing in the final decade of the last century, he, like 
Shakespeare, was for all time—“ though unquestionably there has of 
late been too much reason to complain of the petulance with which 
obscure scribblers have presumed to treat men of the most respect- 
able character and situation.” 

In this last characteristic, as readers of the Gentleman's Magazine 
well know, matters are much the same as they were in the days when 
the highly respectable and well-connected Mr. Boswell wrote this 
severe sentence. But it is more surprising to find that according 
to strict etiquette the Press occupies with respect to the House of 
Commons almost exactly the same position as it did in the days when 
Dr. Johnson reported the debate in the Senate of Lilliput. In truth 
the relations in which the Press stands towards the House of Com- 
mons form one of the most remarkable anachronisms of the age. 
By international consent the British Press is the ablest and the 
most powerful in the world. It is the Warwick of our later Con- 
stitution, making and unmaking the rulers of the empire. It judges 
Ministers, guides Cabinets, and modulates policies. It is the 
telescope through which the people look at their leaders, and 
according as it presents the larger or the smaller end is formed 
the popular estimate of their relative size. Without its aid the 
words of statesmen would lose half their power, and in its 
absence Parliamentary debates would sink to the insignificance of 
Vestry squabbles. And yet the Press is content to be present on 
sufferance in the House of Commons, and to play the menial part 
in a farce, the extravagant plot of which is that hon. members shall 
pretend not to know that reporters are present during the debates, 
whilst the reporters are pledged to slink out quietly at the nod of a 
Biggar, and humbly to return and timidly to pursue their task when 
the Prime Minister shall have devised some scheme for getting them 
back without mentioning their existence. 

The authentic history of the relations of the Press with the House 
of Commons is somewhat obscured by this state of affairs. It is, in 
fact, hampered by those considerations which imposed severe brevity 
upon the writer of a famous chapter “ On Snakes in Iceland.” No 
Parliamentary authority with any due sense of dignity would or could 
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treat of the Press in the House of Commons, because de jure there 
are no members of the Press present during the debates in the 
House of Commons. In the book which is the sole and sufficient 
authority in Parliamentary »rocedure one may look in vain for 
regulations regarding the p.sition of the members of the Press in 
connection with the debates in the House. Sir Erskine May, in his 
treatise on the “‘ Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of Parlia- 
ment,” leaves nothing unsaid that a student of Parliamentary procedure 
would desire to know. But he ignores the existence of the Press 
Gallery, conscious of the fact that its occupants come under the 
common designation of « Strangers.” To these unfortunate persons 
the journals of the House do make occasional reference. According 
to the strict letter of the law strangers have no more right in 
Parliament whilst debates are proceeding than they had in Dr. 
Johnson’s time. In the journals of the House of Lords there is 
an order to the effect that “for the future no person shall be in any 
part of the House during the sitting of the House except lords of 
Parliament and peers of the United Kingdom not being members of 
the House of Commons, and heirs apparent of such peers or of peeresses 
of the United Kingdom in their own right, and such other persons as 
attend this House as assistants.” That is an order which has never 
been repealed, and might on any night in the Session be suddenly 
enforced. The House of Commons have a similar order standing 
on their books, though thirty years ago it was tempered by the 
confirmation of a standing order which indirectly recognised the 
presence of strangers in the House, through the medium of an order 
to the sergeant-at-arms to take into custody the unhappy “stranger 
who shall misconduct himself.” So recently as the year 1853 
strangers were bundled out of the House upon a division being 
called. But in that year the regulation was modified, and now only 
strangers sitting on the floor of the House under the Gallery below 
the Bar withdraw on these occasions. A vestige of the old practice 
still remains in the cry of the Speaker on a division being challenged. 
“Strangers will withdraw!” says the right hon. gentleman in his 
sonorous voice, and it is no uncommon thing to see terror-stricken 
visitors in the Strangers’ Gallery rise and prepare to leave their places 
in obedience to the supposed command. The convenience of the 
modified usage was demonstrated with unusual force in the first 
week of March, when Major O’Gorman was instrumental in dividing 
the House seventeen times in the space of 180 minutes. Making 
due allowance for the journey in and out of the galleries, and 
taking into account the minutes occupied with the divisions, it will 
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appear that a stranger of strong determination bent upon seeing the 
debate out would have spent a good deal of his time in violent 
personal exercise. The moral and intellectual advantage to be gained 
from hearing a discussion on the right of the Home Rulers to be 
consulted on the nomination of a Select.Committee on Referees 
would have been as the ha’porth of bread to the intolerable quantity 
of sack represented by peregrinating the passages leading to and 
from the Gallery. 

But that, as Mr. Whalley said the other night when, in discussing 
the recruiting system, he introduced a discourse on the malign 
influence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, is a parenthesis. 

In addition to sharing the common privilege of strangers, members 
of the Press in the House of Commons are subject to some special 
restrictions. Not only have they as strangers no business to be in 
the House, but the particular object with which they attend, that of 
reporting the debates, is sternly interdicted under heavy penalties. 
The House of Lords have a standing order, dated 27th February, 
1698, upon which any noble lord might take action on this rst day 
of April, 1876. It runs thus: “It is a breach of privilege of this 
House for any person whatsoever to print or publish in print any- 
thing relating to the proceedings of this House without leave of this 
House.” The House of Commons do not in this respect fall short 
of what has been enacted in another place. On the 13th July, 1641, 
it was ordered by the Commons that “no member shall either give a 
copy or publish in print anything that he shall speak here without leave 
of the House.” Some days later the subject was recurred to, and with 
even greater emphasis it was ordered that “all the members of the 
House are enjoined to deliver out no copy or notes of anything that is 
brought into the House, propounded or agitated in the House.” It 
is a far cry to 1641, but these orders are still retained on the journals 
of the House ; they have never been repealed, and if Mr. Charles 
‘Lewis were in some dull season to move upon them the Speaker 
would be obliged to take action. If the hon. and active member 
for Londonderry desires to put this machinery in motion he need not 
go further than the Treasury Bench for a case. It is a useful and 
convenient practice, much affected by Mr. Disraeli’s colleagues, to 
read answers to questions put on departmental cases by hon. and 
inquisitive members, and subsequently to send the manuscript to 
the reporter for the Zimes. Here is clearly a breach of a solemn 
order of the House which it may be well to consider. The 
spectacle of the Speaker reprimanding Mr. Ward Hunt, the Lord 
Advocate, Lord Sandon, Lord John Manners, and Mr. Bourke, 
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five of the principal offenders, might not be without wholesome 
effect. 

From hon. members the orders of the House under this head 
next pass to consider what shall be done to active confederates in 
the nefarious enterprise of making known to the English people the 
proceedings that take place in the Commons House of Parliament. 
Here the tone of the injunction deepens in severity, and presumptuous 
“ news-letter writers, authors, printers, publishers,” and such canadile, 
are treated in a style befitting their position. On the 28th of 
March in this enlightened year of 1642 it was resolved :—“ That 
what person soever shall print (or) sell any act or passages of this 
House, under the name of a diurnal or otherwise, without the particular 
licence of this House, shall be reputed a high contemner and 
breaker of the privilege of Parliament and so punished accordingly.” 
At various later times the Commons have further decreed :—*‘ That 
no news-letter writers do, in their letters or other papers that they dis- 
perse, presume to intermeddle with the “debates or any other pro- 
ceedings of this House.” “ That no printer or publisher of any printed 
newspapers do presume to insert in any such papers any debates or any 
other proceedings of this House, or of any committee thereof.” 
“ That it is an indignity to and a breach of privilege of this House 
for any person to presume to give, in written or printed newspapers, 
any account or minute of debates or other proceedings. That, upon 
discovery of the authors, printers, or publishers of any such news- 
paper this House will proceed against the offenders with the utmost 
severity.” These orders, it should be well understood, have never 
been repealed, and though they are day after day openly outraged 
and defied, without—as in the case of the maledictory exercise of the 
Archbishop of Rheims—any one being one penny the worse, they are 
retained on the journals of the House and are quoted as authorities 
by Sir Erskine May. It is true that that distinguished jurist adds : 
“The principle, however, by which both Houses are governed, is now 
sufficiently acknowledged. So long as the debates are correctly 
and faithfully reported the privilege which prohibits their publication 
is waived; but when they are reported ma/a fide the publishers of 
newspapers are liable to censure”—by the operation of these resolu- 
tions, some of which are contemporary with the era of thumb-screws, 
and as compared with the date of others the declension of the pillory 
is quite a modern event. 

Last session the remarkable state of affairs actually existing, set 
forth by these excerpts from the regulations of the Houses of Par- 
liament, was brought to a crisis by the action of Mr. Sullivan, M.P., 
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himself a member of the Press, who in the face of much opprobrium 
was finally instrumental in delivering the House of Commons from 
a position of absurdity, and partially relieving the Press from the 
undignified and even insulting position which it had consented to 
accept as the heritage of the years of bondage which preceded this 
century. Up to May in last year the representatives of the English 
Press were liable at a moment’s notice to be turned out of the 
Gallery, v# ef armis if need were, should Mr. Biggar—the per- 
sonal illustration is most useful—in a moment of hilarity or in a 
fit of spleen choose to exercise his privilege. The result of a 
stormy discussion and much fencing on the part of a party whose 
traditions and history leave them little to be grateful for to an 
unfettered Press, was that a resolution was passed to the effect that a 
clearance of the Galleries should be effected only by a vote of the 
House taken without discussion. It has within the last three weeks 
been made clear that this resolution ran only for the length of the 
current session, and up to this present time of writing it is at the 
option of any hon. member to put upon members of an honourable 
profession the indignity of turning them out of the Gallery specially 
provided for their accommodation. Mr. Disraeli has undertaken to 
move a resolution on the subject, but it is certain that at best it will 
only place in permanent form the resolution of last session, and that 
the normal position of the Press in the House of Commons will remain 
precisely the same as heretofore. In no other country in the world 
is such a sorry farce played, and the blank astonishment with which 
the intelligent foreigner regards it is intensified by the fact that it is 
in England, where the freedom of the Press was earliest established, 
and where it is most absolutely enjoyed, that eminent journals con- 
sent to wear these grotesque chains. The final touch of bewilder- 
ment is given to the puzzle by the knowledge of the fact that the 
Press might, if it pleased, relieve itself by a wave of the hand from 
the odious badge of sufferance. If the London papers were to agree 
that until the status of their representatives was properly acknow- 
ledged in the House of Commons they would utterly ignore Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, a single week would suffice to see swept into 
the lumber-room that rusty relic of antiquity which feebly makes- 
believe that the public, who create members of Parliament, have no 
right to be represented in the Legislative Chamber by the Press. 
The Press can do without the House of Commons, as it shows 
through six months of the year. But the House of Commons can- 
not do without the Press, as is made clear when some one turns the 
handle of the rusty crank of privilege and stops the whole 
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machinery of Parliament ; whereupon all parties in the House unite 
in the effort to abuse the hon. member who is acting perfectly within 
his right, and by common consent business halts till the reporters 
are brought back again. 

Why, then, does the London Press sit down quietly under what, in 
addition to being a legislative absurdity, is a personal indignity ? For 
at least two reasons. The nominal retention of this obsolete power 
pleases the House of Commons and does not hurt the business 
interests of the newspapers. Theoretically, members of the Press 
are intruders in the House of Commons, and if any hon, member 
chances to see them lurking about it is his duty to inform the 
Speaker, when the Sergeant-at-Arms must incontinently have them 
bundled out. Practically, provision of a reasonably sufficient kind 
is made for their reception and accommodation. They have 
seats in one of the Galleries, and a suite of rooms (some of 
which it is true are uncommonly like condemned cells) is placed 
at their disposal, together with a plentiful supply of pens, ink, 
and paper. The second reason is that there is an almost total 
absence of esprit de corps amongst British journalists. Every news- 
paper fights for its own hand, and every journalist does the same, 
looking chiefly if not solely to results as affecting ‘“ the paper,” 
or himself. The fate that befell the would-be founders of the 
Guild of Literature is emblematic of the actual relations among them- 
selves of English journalists and men of letters. There are 
innumerable instances of warm personal friendship ; there are even 
coteries of friends. But there is no guild, and none is possible. 
Thus it comes to pass that a condition of affairs indefensible by refer- 
ence to facts, embarrassing when reduced to action, and personally 
galling to members of an honourable profession is permitted to 
remain in force at an epoch when everybody admits that the earth 
goes round the sun and when there remains only one advocate of the 
theory that the earth is flat. 





LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 
CHAPLAIN OF EASE. 
Edited by his Literary Executor: W. McCULLAGH TORRENS, M.P. 


V.—TUFT-HUNTING. 


EATHER ought to make no difference to a man 

who has work to do, if he has any go in him. 

I do not mean that Verschoyle, poor fellow, ought to 

go out of doors in the keen east wind or in a 

of sleet while his shattered frame still quivers from 
the effects of the last attack of bronchitis. As he will not quit 
his post so long as he is able to meet his people even once on 
Sunday, he must keep close during the week until summer comes ; 
and let pastoral visiting alone ex necessitate rei. ‘But for the rest of us, 
rain and cold are naught; and though I am conscious that some of 
my May Fair-iotes don’t like a clerical visitor whose shoes are 
splashed, 'and who cannot otherwise disguise his sensibility to the 
inclement air, I persuade myself that a dreadfully bad day, as it is 
called, is a favourable opportunity not to be neglected for finding 
thoughtless people at home and more accessible than usual to a 
well-meant word of counsel. A worse day than Wednesday last I 
cannot recollect ; and I will not pretend even to myself that my body 
liked turning out in the afternoon, just when every part of it had 
got thoroughly done opposite a clear fire of truly ecclesiastical pro- 
portions. Its restless driver, however, three times audibly said, “ Go, 
you will be sure to find them at home,” and so witha shudder—well, 
no, not quite that, but certainly with an elongated shrug—I put on 
my parsonical over-coat, and looked through the ominous chinks 
in my worn umbrella, and set forth on my way to Chesterfield 
Street. 

At home? and without waiting for the answer, I plunged out of 
the slush into the hall and had actually opened two buttons of my 
surtout and rushed nearly half of one foot clear of the melting snow 
when the disappointing accents reached me that her ladyship was 
out in the carriage with Sir Joseph! “ Out ” I exciaimed, and 
very nearly something more ; for I was vexed. It is all very fine to 
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set copy-book proverbs, “ Never to give way to chagrin,” and so 
forth ; but I maintain that it is mere hypocrisy to pretend that you 
can always help showing that you are vexed. To gulp it down is 
right and a duty; but to say you do not taste it is sheer Pharisaism : 
to all which falsity and affectation there is inscribed a woe. No 
doubt the gayest of poets was right when he wrote :— 
Could we but do with this world of ours 
As dreamers do in their garden bowers, 
Reject the weeds and keep the flowers : 
What a heaven on earth we’d make it ! 
So bright a dwelling would soon be ours, 
So warranted free from sigh or frown, 
The angels soon would be coming down 
By the week or month to take it. 


It would certainly puzzle an angel to find dry lodgings anywhere 
on this wretched earth in such weather as we have had since the 
last new moon. And I cannot look my pen in the face and ask it 
to say that, staring as I did incredulously at the imperturbable butler, 
I heard his polite but peremptory words to edification. Before my 
benumbed fingers could extricate a card from my visiting case it 
occurred to me, however, to ask if Lady Furnival’s sister were at 
home; and it was some consolation to receive a reply in the affir- 
mative. Miss Digby I had seldom seen before except in church, 
though her name was familiar to me in association with many works 
of unobtrusive benevolence : and I had conjecturally made up my 
mind that in her I should find a wholly different sort of person from 
the pretty and impressionable little bird of plumage that fluttered 
into a front pew of the gallery of a fine Sunday morning, sang a few 
sweet notes while she stayed, once or twice looked rather frightened 
at what was said, and then fluttered off again, perhaps to forget it 
all, or most of it. I was not mistaken. Miss Digby was occupied 
at her writing table when I was announced. She rose quickly; and 
instead of a languid recognition or fiddle-faddle preface of regret 
at her sister’s absence, she advanced towards me and said, with 
frank but truly feminine earnestness, “I am very glad to see you 
here.” Why did “here” seem to me as if it had been said in 
italics? I felt there was a spice in it of reproof, piquant rather than 
bitter, for my not having called before. Of course I could have 
given twenty excellent reasons, the cogency of which would have 
been admitted without demur; but I own I had none that would 
Satisfy myself, except it were that dear old friend of an excuse which 
has stood between me and so many upbraidings for faults of omis- 
sion, namely, that in London there are unhappily only twenty-four 
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hours in the day, when less than thirty-six seldom would suffice for 
all one has todo. But there are occasions when unexceptionable 
common-place would be exceptionally out of place; this was one, 
and so I only said, ‘‘ Your very gladness makes me very sorry that I 
have not been here before.” 

What is the secret of that charm of manner that makes you feel at 
ease on first acquaintance, and sets mauvaise honte at rest with the 
most shy? It is a gift far oftener of women than of men. I believe, 
indeed, that it comes of a feminine instinct when natural and in per- 
fection ; and that with us of the more selfish sex it is at best but 
artificial and an imitation. Before ten minutes I felt myself at home 
in the ambitious drawing-room and relieved of all embarrassment in 
talking to this remarkable woman, for remarkable in many respects 
she is assuredly. Of her absent relative she spoke much ; and every 
word regarding her seemed to tingle with anxiety and emotion. There 
was not a hint of blame in anything she said ; yet it was evident that 
she regretted her absence from some cause unexplained, something, I 
thought, of a less casual nature than the risk incurred by exposure to 
cold on such a wintry afternoon. For the rest our conversation chiefly 
turned on the possibility of substituting higher objects for those 
connected with mere social intercourse, supplanting perishable vanities 
by true ambition, and profusion in display by outlay on objects 
less transitory. “ You must know many,” she said, “on the outer 
fringe of good society who have no cause to bend or stoop, and who 
yet seem utterly unable to withstand the temptation of being con- 
founded for an hour or two with an inner circle to which they do 
not and cannot believe that any one else believes that they really 
belong. In the country a man holds his head at the right angle of 
self-respect, and whatever his fortune may be, as compared with that 
of his neighbours, he knows that they know what it is and how he 
came by it; who his wife is and what were her family ; how badly one 
sister married and how uncommonly well the other ; and how much 
his father paid for the last farm he added to the property. There is 
no use in pretending to be what you are not in your own county ; 
and if the Lord Lieutenant don’t ask you to dine a man does not feel 
much the worse for it; and a woman, if she has spirit and tact, 
simply says, with a smile, when the question is asked, ‘We don’t 
know the Belphegors,’ and changes the conversation. But, dear me! 
this seems like another world. From Easter to August every one 
appears to be running after some one else. It is as if on coming to 
town you left your jewel case, containing the family pride and per- 
sonal independence, at the railway station and never missed them all 
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the season.” Without dissenting pointedly, far less showing any 
disposition to extenuate the evil too manifest around one, I dwelt on 
the fascinations of novelty, the spell of gregariousness, and the potency 
of magnificence by waxlight to dazzle and beguile. Above all I 
wished my fair moralist to recollect that the high fences of social ex- 
clusiveness, like double ditches in the hunting field, are in them- 
selves provocations ; and that difficulties are no difficulties if they 
only deter or repel: to the active and the enterprising they are things 
to be overcome. 

Once cleared, the slippery approach, thorny top, and unsafe land- 
ing are soon forgotten. But this does not render the achievement less 
exhilarating or make one less inclined to try again. “Yes,” she 
replied, with a sparkling glance and elevated tone, “and if I were a 
man I daresay I would risk a good deal to head the run, or to 
prove, at all events, that I could do so. But in the hunting-field all 
is fair, for all is in the open: it is very different with /u/+hunting. I 
don’t like speaking ill of those you meet every other day; but the 
boudoir debates one sometimesjhears about how Lady This may be 
induced to give an invitation to her ball, or the Countess of That be 
persuaded to act as patroness of private theatricals for some special 
charity, the actuating‘impulse being the hope of converting a 
distinguished acquaintance into an influential intimate,—is too bad 
and too sad. Why not win one’s way fairly and fearlessly by doing 
something brilliant, or doing,’something hard, or something useful, 
and then wear your spurs when you have won them? That is the 
proper function and business of men who would go high; but as for 
your climbing boys, and the creatures that urge them for the sake of 
what they can get by the process, if I was a pastor I would preach 
at them till they were [ashamed ; and if I were a politician I would 
put them down by Act of Parliament.” She laughed, and set me 
laughing too, at the vehemence of her denunciation ; but before our 
pleasant colloquy was ended,I began to think I saw into the cause 
of her unconfessed solicitude about her sister, who had gone, she 
said, to please her husband, to a matinée a long way off, though she 
had been unwell for some days, and had been told by her physician 
to beware of a chill while her cough continued troublesome. 
Furnival is what is called a good sort of man, pleasant with children, 
uncontentious at whist, jolly at a picnic, easy with the servants, 
careful of his horses, and not a bit stingy in local charities ; but at 
heart he is a toady, and when the opportunity now and then comes 
in his way of making thefacquaintance of people of position, the 
backbone of his self-respect loses fits perpendicularity as though it 
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were gutta percha brought too near the fire. He is proud of his 
wife, of her family name, her delicate beauty, and her exquisite 
taste in dress. Whether he would be as fond of her wanting these 
attributes he probably never considered, and therefore does not 
know. It is clear that she does not wish to raise the question, and, 
knowing exactly his weak points, she is ever ready to lend him the 
powerful aid of her attractions. 

“‘Never,” said Miss Digby, “was there a being more passively 
loveable than my sister ; but her will is as frail as her constitution. 
For her own gratification she would not ask the smallest favour from 
the unworthy ; but it is vexatious to hear her sue and coax the 
good-for-nothing people whom Joseph thinks may be made use of or 
turned to account. I don’t want her to be less devoted as a wife, 
but I would give the world to see her more free to act up to her own 
ideal as a woman ; for poetically that is high enough. At heart she 
cares nothing about knowing fine people or having her name in the 
Court Circular as one of the crowd at Lancaster House or at Lady 
Fandango’s ball ; but his purpose in life is to get into what he calls 
the best circle, and as the great gates won’t open for his unrecog- 
nised liveries, he is always contriving how to get in at the garden 
door. Even this I should not mind if it were himself alone, but it 
provokes me to see my darling act even an acquiescent part, our 
true-hearted mother would have scorned.” 

I felt that this outburst of irrepressible vexation was'so unpre- 
meditated and so far outran the degree of confidence usually made 
upon slight acquaintance, that I ought, if possible, to check her 
unreserve and recall my companion to her usual sense of considera- 
tion for the esteem I had no doubt she wished her relatives to stand 
in with me. I said, therefore, something suggesting that political 
motives might have something to do with the wish of her brother-in- 
law to be included in particular lists of invitations, which, after all, 
were not looked upon in the light of hospitalities, but rather as 
acknowledgments of adhesion to a party or a set. But she was not 
to be turned aside by vague talk of the kind; and to my regret 
closed suddenly upon me with the embarrassing question whether I 
should let my sister be identified in Opera box or as the dinner 
guest of Mrs. Evrington. 

Here was a perplexity ; for by a curious chance I knew many 
more reasons than my fair interrogator for regarding with dislike if 
not dismay the intimacy she condemned. To gain time for reflec- 
tion I was trying, like the mariner in Apostolic story, to fetch a com- 
pass in order to elude the blast impending, and I had just got 
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through some preliminary periphrasis about the difficulty of forming 
a decided opinion respecting people with whose antecedents one is 
not perfectly acquainted, and regarding the duty which a clergyman 
often feels in doubtful cases of endeavouring to retain his influence 
and thereby his opportunities of helping to preserve the unwary from 
committing themselves to actual evil, when the door opened, and 
poor Lady Furnival, languid and pale, crept into the room like a 
fawn whose strength was spent, and who only seemed to seek a 
place of shelter and repose. I shall not soon forget the look Alice 
Digby gave me as she hastened to lead her sister to a couch, and to 
chafe her frozen hands within her own ; whispering gently as she 
did so soft words that seemed restorative of animation in the droop- 
ing form. I was glad to take my leave, asking permission to look 
in next day to inquire after the health of the fragile creature upon 
whose cheek I could not be mistaken in discerning the bright but 
baleful flush indicative of disease. 

At the Chetwynds’ last evening I happened accidentally to be 
shunted into a recess with George Beaumont, who knows or affects 
to know everything about everybody that frequents the Row, or, at 
all events, everything disadvantageous that is to be known. He was 
in full plumage of dandyhood, dressed with elaborate care, and got 
up so well in complexion, teeth, and foliage that I found it difficult 
to believe as I looked at him that he was old enough to be my 
father. Many wigs I have seen in my time, but never was a wig 
like his: for, unlike all inferior varieties of the species, I will ever 
maintain that it grew—slowly and inscrutably, I admit—but year by 
year it certainly grew greater and more luxuriant, preserving through- 
out the same soft and delicate tinge, so different from all of the 
inferior imitations of Narcissian locks. I remember a Sicilian friend 
of mine who in broken English was endeavouring to express his 
admiration of the article to a lady whose discerning eye it had 
deceived. He said, “Ido assure you it is fabulous, but it is the 
very best breed of wig which they make in Paris. Ah! yes.” The 
beau was in great force, having dined at White’s, where he had 
imbibed the last gossip of the day with his Carlowitz, an elixir in 
whose virtue he is loud. Beau, as his more intimate associates call 
him, is something more than an elderly fop. He is a character— 
idle, quizzical, and fastidious ; delighting to nip the asinine ears that 
come in his way, but capable of showing respect to merit and to 
genius, especially in art, of which he loves to play deputy-patron in 
a fashion of his own. He cannot spare from the requirements of his 
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being an Aabitué of several houses the masters of which trust him to 
buy for them now and then, he contrives to encourage artists 
struggling in obscurity and to befriend persons having a few fine 
things which they do not know how to turn into money wherewith to 
meet the needs of their forlorn day. To gratify his vanity, which is 
insatiable, he allows it to be supposed that he is buying for himself; 
but, born and bred a gentleman, he never traffics on the necessities 
of others or stoops to make money of his bargains. Moreover he 
is too anxious to keep his position as indispensable at Schomberg 
House or the Vladimir Villa at Wimbledon, whose owners are 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day. 
Like his late lamented crony, whose pet name was familiar in every 
club and boudoir in West End-istan, he fetches and carries fun for 
his feeders ; and his bark and occasional attempts to bite are privi- 
leged. Saucy things are tolerated from him that would not be borne 
from his betters. He told me himself that after plainly refusing a very 
rich and very dull man to name a day for dining with him, he had not 
long ago made up his mind to do so for once, in order to get rid of 
the importunity ; and by way of securing his future freedom from 
persecution he had made it a point of explaining to the unhappy 
Crcesus the futility of his attempts at doing the thing properly. “I 
saw,” he observed, ‘‘that several of my darts stuck in his buffalo 
hide without giving him the least pain, for his impenetrability is 
beyond description, but I think I reached a vulnerable point or two. 
There was served in a splendidly embossed dish of cingue cento a 
compound which I was induced to taste. I suppose the unhappy 
man had been led to imagine that this was to be a supreme success, 
and he was rash enough to ask me what I thought of it. ‘Well,’ I 
replied gravely, ‘it depends entirely on what it was meant for; as a 
batter pudding it is excellent—as a souffé it is absurd.’ ” 

A young lady with some unpronounceable name undertook to 
display the charms of her elaborate vocalisation, from which we were 
given to understand that a rare celebrity was expected. No one 
present recognised the composition, the object of which seemed to 
be to enable the siren to exhibit the range of her piercing voice, and 
to show her powers of fascination by an interminable succession 
of shakes on the flat notes of a minor key. With all my catholicity 
in music I could not make out the drift or meaning of the song; and 
whispered in despair to Beaumont an inquiry if he knew what it was. 
“Oh, yes,” he answered, without moving a muscle, and looking as if 
he was enraptured. “It is a Hymn to the Ague.” Chetwynd laughs 
at his fanfaronnade, and does not mind his impertinences, being never 
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made the object of them himself: his wife is more sensitive and would 
gladly leave out Beau, but she is afraid. Sometimes she tries to 
negotiate a truce with him, not as regards herself, for I believe he 
has never been anything but deferential and gallant to her indi- 
vidually ; but in favour of visitors and guests whom the requirements 
of her husband’s position render sometimes an odd mixture of cos- 
tumes and manners. ‘This, however, is just what amuses him ; and 
he inexorably refuses “ to admit claims of neutrality or allow privateers 
with a low free-board to carry contraband under his guns.” He 
had hardly told me so when an imposing vision of guipure and 
flame-coloured satin hove in sight, as Beau phrased it, carrying an 
immense amount of sail. She gave him a radiant smile as she drew 
near, and asked if he had got her card for the 15th; the 
Mezzotintos were coming, and she hoped he was not engaged. He 
bowed, muttered something inaudibly, and the lady floated on. 
“How handsome and profligate she looks!” I own I thought so 
too, and wondered if he meand to be of the impending party. I was 
not long left in uncertainty. “The Mezzotintos indeed ! a scoundrel 
that narrowly escaped, by extrusion from the Turf Club, extinction 
on the spot.” ‘*And who,” said Jefcott, who stood by, “may be 
the Scarlet Letter?” ‘Why, don’t you know? Mrs. Evrington, 
who has that large house in the Regent's Park, and gives dinners to 
eight-and-thirty at a time.” I had heard of her celebrityship fre- 
quently, but had never seen her before. I now perceived the force 
of Miss Digby’s anxious question during our recent interview ; and 
knowing that Beaumont was a walking /udex Expurgatorius of reputa- 
tions, I felt no scruple in learning as much as was necessary to 
warrant me in forming an opinion as to the eligibility of such an 
acquaintance. But I also learned the probable reason why Furnival 
should shut his eyes to what seemed so obvious. The husband of 
the demonstrative lady is a millionaire employer in the borough 
which Furnival hopes to represent in the next Parliament; and his 
gentle and inexperienced wife, who has no thought of harm in her, 
and will hardly, I fear, stay long enough in this world to understand 
its complexities and entanglements, sacrifices herself without a 
murmur to further his ambition. Clambering is like drinking, all but 
universal, and in its casual and circumspect indulgence hardly notice- 
able. But give way to it and it eats you up body and soul; 
demoralises assiduously and unconsciously the whole nature, whether 
of man or woman ; tans the epidermis of sentiment, feeling, propriety, 
and at last of honour, until in the end nothing is left but the haggard 
wreck of longing never to be satisfied. I have seen the process 
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going on in many an instance, slowly but surely ; and racked my 
brains to devise some way of arréstingit. Butit is unspeakably diffi- 
cult in a state of society like ours. The infinite gradations of 
opulence and rank, which constitute the true solidity of our political 
system, encourage and suggest incessantly the little artifices and 
venal wiles that by success wax sturdy and toughen into parasitic 
developments, of strength not to be broken. Furnival is but one 
of twenty I could name whose chief pleasure in life is sought in 
the gratification of this consuming passion. His father was a mill 
owner in the North, who probably talked with a strong burr, read 
Cobbett’s “ Register ;’ hated parsons and fox-hunters till thirty; 
at sixty bought his sons a hunter each ; and gave a thousand pounds 
to rebuild the parish steeple. He died as he had lived, a plain 
blunt man, and left his eldest son a goodly fortune, a considerable 
part of which has been withdrawn from a lucrative branch of trade 
to buy a few hundred acres of bad land in a southern county, in the 
hope that its possessor may one day be mistaken for a real country 
gentleman. What time and thought he has devoted to this object 
none can tell. He would start at its designation I daresay were he 
to hear it, and deny it stoutly as a matter of course. But it is true, 
notwithstanding ; true and dark as his shadow in the sun, though one 
cannot pick it up or confront him with it. And how will Alice 
Digby, with her nobler spirit and truer aspirations, mend matters by 
making her gentle sister comprehend ail that is implied in the fact 
that she has married a tuft-hunter ? 





THE NEw SCHOOL OF ACTING. 
BY F. ALLAN LAIDLAW. 


OTHING can be more saddening to the student of 

‘© dramatic art than the obvious contempt in which the 

later developments and improvements of the modern 

school of acting are received by the critics and those 

who profess to have studied the principles of histrionics. In fact, 

so closely do commentators cling to the old traditions and the old 

affectations and pomposities of the ancient school that the delicacies 

and subtle touches of modern acting are voted tame and spiritless. 

But which is the higher art? Is not that artist the better who strives 

to impart the greater element of ¢ru¢h to his work? Can any con- 
scientious critic deny this? 

There is much talk of the poetic drama among those who evidently 
are ignorant of the main requisites for adequately presenting a poetic 
play, viz.:—vocal tone and ¢imbre, facial expression, eloquent 
gesture, and an elocution dignified, but neither stilted nor familiar. 

I confess our modern actors are as yet incompetent to deal with 
the poetic drama, because they have not yet perfected their art ; time 
and experience will enable them to do this, and in fighting against 
the affectations of a school of acting less devoted to verisimilitude 
they must guard against a danger, now besetting them, of falling 
into a vulgar realism not only unpleasant in effect but eminently 
inartistic. 

The purpose of the modern school is to perfect details and to throw 
off affectations so as to conceal art and to let the fundamental truth 
pierce through the effort of illusion. We hear a great deal said 
about a powerful dramatist and a great actor being necessary to 
redeem the stage ; that is just the absurdity of the old school ideas. 

What we want now is a group of good, earnest, artistic writers, 
and one or two perfect companies of actors. That idea of one actor 
is a fatal mistake. Nothing has so seriously injured dramatic art as 
the pernicious “star” system. The inartistic selfishness that causes 
an actor to try and gain the whole sympathy of an audience to 
himself to the prejudice of his brother and sister artistes cannot be 
too severely condemned. 

One of the results of the unsystematised style of criticism and 
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immature thought prevalent regarding dramatic affairs is, that 
special features are seized upon and applauded, rather than the 
logical sequence and perfection in the whole of a work of art. 
Exaggerated startling effects are more regarded than simple impressive 
truth and surging waves of intensity. 

The modern school sets aside all clap-trap. The one purpose of 
the true artist should be to subordinate himself to his part, to feel it 
thoroughly, to sink his own identity, to absorb himself and the 
character he embodies in the drama; to help in the perfection of 
the whole. He is not the great actor, but one of agreat company of 
actors. It is not the purpose of the theatre to present Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, but the history of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
the whole play, the drama: all the characters, all the episodes, 
details, and accessories must be perfect. Far better sit at home and 
read the play than go out to see Hamlet—and dummies. Perfec- 
tion in ensemble is the purpose of the theatre, the purpose of acting, 
the principle of the developed school of the art. 

Love of truth and love of art are the modern requisites. The days 
of pompous affectation, of false glitter and loud dignity, of false 
sentimentality and coarse sensational extravagance, have passed away 
from the best modern theatres. Now, we present true natural emo- 
tion, we mistrust the false affectation of the so-called romantic 
school: we learn our acting from the study of natural feeling, not 
from the pompous traditions of theatrical trickery. The means of 
expression and tricks of the art are the highest art because used with 
a dignified purpose, to give a true and natural effect. Truth and 
feeling inspire the conception, and study perfects it; no stiltedness, 
no falsity. 

Now it is quite true that the new school of actors are not capable 
of attaining the highest reaches of art at present; it is quite true 
that the modern school has introduced a flood of incompetence to 
the stage. Why are the young actors incapable of sustaining strong 
and vivid character? Because they have not had the experience in 
their art: the modern improvements have not had time to develop 
themselves. The new art has not yet grown to maturity, for modern 
acting és a new art. The old school actors were found practically 
useless to interpret natural comedy ; they were so full of falsities and 
affectations that unless invested with a part that gave a scope to their 
palpable acting they were nowhere. Give them a bit of simple pathos 
and true feeling and they were powerless to convey it. In the first 
place they could not feel it, in the second place ¢ieir art was too 
coarse to express it. 
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Because modern comedy is subtle and delicate and deals with 
everyday life, it has been voted vulgar and familiar. Because a work 
of art may be constructed of realistic material, it does not follow 
that it is devoid of artistic merit and poetic beauty. False realism 
is émitative art—mere servile copying, devoid of all thought and 
meaning. A true artist for the sake of verisimilitude may use common- 
place materials, but he moulds them to an artistic purpose and 
intention. I know nothing more injurious to the truth and purity and 
the good influence of art than this vague idealism, that fails to dis- 
criminate between true and false realism. We are taught to believe 
that all goodness, tenderness, chivalry, heroism, and nobleness have 
departed from among men. Modern people are sordid, low, common- 
place, money-grubbing, and a thousand other things. It is this which 
has helped to make us all so cynical in these modern days. 

And this false doctrine is preached in an age abounding in heroes 
of all sorts, travellers, men of science, engineers, artists, politicians. 
Others, again, say there are no dramatic possibilities in modern life. 
False, utterly false. Modern heroes and heroines there are now, 
greater than all the noble ones of old. Think of modern life, what 
it is, how vast, how complex; think of the struggles, the higher 
aspirations, the vast energy, the feverish restlessness of a progressive 
race, the struggle with external circumstances, the struggle with 
prejudices, the aspirings of high natures after truth, the fighting of old 
falsities, the settling of new problems; and with all this bustle of brain 
work, of toil, of achievement, of restless moving and doing, the old 
primitive passions still remain, the passions which are the ennoblers 
or the debasers of mankind. The noble nature of man still exists, 
liable to greatness or baseness, to good or to evil. The self-restraints, 
the hard decrees of fate, the disappointments of love and friendship, 
the subtle promptings of fiery natures alive always to be acting and 
scheming, and often making fatal mistakes; the old problems of 
good and evil; the earnest attempt to act up to our own best, the 
weak natures and the strong, the misguided natures and the 
desperate and reckless egotists and fools—all these remain, and 
with them a breadth of view, a height of aspiration, a nobility of 
purpose such as the human race have never known before. And yet 
we are told that there are not any dramatic possibilities—not of the 
old sort. Our modern life is perhaps less theatrical. We do not talk 
heroics nor march about in grand array. We do not fly into violent 
States of excitement. The business of the old school was principally 
to portray the excitement of vented passion: the purpose of the 
new school is to indicate the power of self-control. When our 
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modern actors have perfected their art Shakespeare’s characters will 
be presented as they were never presented before, with such appro- 
priate truth and subtlety of detail as were never yet brought to bear 
upon them. 

Meanwhile old school actors are utterly incompetent to deal truth- 
fully with the realism of modern art. After all, the nature of Shake- 
speare’s characters, though grand and true, is barbaric. It is the 
violence of ungovernable natures rather than the calm control of 
beings masters of themselves. The aspect of life has changed: we 
do not believe in heroics in real life and wecannot benefit from them on 
the stage. Men feel now, but they do not wear their hearts upon their 
sleeves. Strong speeches and impulsive actions are the exception, 
not the rule. We cannot quite believe in Romeo now ; but we do 
believe in Jack Wyat. 

Romeo is a poetical conception and quite true to nature as well ; 
but the old school, I fancy, prefer the poetical exaggeration to the 
fundamental truth and nature of Romeo, who was, of course, a poet 
himself, but a true one : he would never have spouted, nor ranted, nor 
strode, nor gesticulated ; his earnestness would have been intense 
and his tenderness moving ; but no falsity—no affectation. 

Romeo now is quite as true, and honest, and tender, though not 
so fanciful and not wearing long hair and silk tights. Juliet, though 
she makes bustles out of the Dai/y Telegraph, can love as truly, if not 
so dreamily, as the old Juliet. 

The absurdity seems to be that no one will countenance the pos- 
sibility of a modern art as true as the medizval. People will not 
believe in a Shakespeare of modern days. 

That the modern art, however, that has not yet given us great and 
powerful acting (which when it comes will be quite different and 
infinitely grander than the conventional notions of powerful acting) 
has given us acting of a very high order is apparent to those who 
study and believe in the art of doing little things well—little things, 
that is, which are great things. The perfect ensemb/e always seen at 
the Prince of Wales’s, Court, Vaudeville, Haymarket, and Strand 
Theatres is not to be passed over, and the acting of Mr. Sam Emery 
as Dan’l Peggotty and Capen Cuttle, of Mr. Herman Vezin as Jaques 
and Percy Pendragon, of Mr. Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle, and of 
Marie Wilton as Peg Woffington, is as great as any acting ever repre- 
sented in the same reaches of the art. 

It is not my purpose, however, to name isolated individuals, 
upon whom modern art does wot depend. I want to show that 
the principles of modern acting are true, that the realism is the 
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realism of truth and not the realism of Boucicault, nor of the old 
staginess. It is absurd to hear the way our English critics and artistes 
of the old school talk about “holding as ’twere the mirror up to 
nature”—a nice piece of looking glass theirs is, bad glass and worse 
mercury. Distorted and mangled views of nature have been given, 
but few simple truths, since the days of Garrick. 

Modern art requires that feeling should teach us the mode of its 
own representation. We know that when men feel the most they 
speak the least, and that an actor to give true pictures of life must study 
life ; that long speeches are an artistic mistake, and conventionality 
must not stand in the way of an artiste practising effects discovered 
by his own studious observations of life. At present very mild 
comedy phases of modern life are the only ones which have been 
placed upon the stage ; but when the art has developed into stronger 
growth, when original authors untrammelled by traditional ideas shall 
turn their attention to the stage, when a prudish censorship shall no 
longer prevent the discussion of problems of modern life, when the 
truth and nobility and long-suffering of human hearts may be laid 
bare upon the stage by the subtle touches of artistes who study in the 
school of truth and paint their portraits in unexaggerated colours 
from life, when all art of assumption is concealed but the given effect— 
the result of the power of true imagination at work in the artistes 
when the play acted shall be an imaginary “wth for the time, when 
the artistes shall de their characters, when no thought of self nor of 
the applause of the audience shall obtrude itself upon their minds, 
when all shall work together not tu gain isolated and egotistical effects, 
but to form a perfect picture, to preserve a true harmony: then will 
the presentation of a play be at once a study, a pleasure, and an 
intellectual treat. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I do not intend to speak disre- 
spectfully of the “old school” actors to whom we moderns owe our 
education: I merely wish to show that the pupils are a credit to their 
masters and that some progression has been made in their studies. 
I content myself with humbly begging the attention of earnest 
and thoughtful minds to the claims of the modern school to be 
treated with respect. 

I cannot see how art is to be developed if every innovation be 
resented and if people absurdly argue that modern life is devoid of 
nobleness and barren of dramatic possibilities. 





THE CAPTURE OF KING PRIAM’S 
PALACE; 


A Vision, from Virgil’s ‘“‘ Afneid,” Book II., 1, 480-500. 
BY T. H. L. LEARY, D.C.L. 


CHAOS of commingled misery 
Peals through the palace, lamentation loud, 
Whose vaulted chambers from their inmost haunts 
Ring to the roof with women’s wails and woes, 
That strike and shake the golden stars. Mothers 
Go wandering through those many-chambered halls, 
Pacing in panic, holding to thei? hearts 
And lips the lintels in one last embrace. 
On presses Pyrrhus with his father’s force, 
Nor guard nor gate stands out his shock ; the gate 
Sinks down beneath his battery, and hewn 
From off its hinges grovels on the ground. 
By force the way is won, the torrent Greeks 
Bursting hither, lay low their fronting foes, 
And one wide stream of war floods all our halls. 
Not so resistless raves the torrent flood, 
All foam and fury, o’er the fields, when burst 
Its banks, waters on waters heaped, it breaks 
Through every barrier pile that bars its tide, 
Its conquering tide, and bears from plain to plain 
The flocks and folds whirled on its rushing waves. 
These eyes saw in our halls the Atreidz twain, 
And Neoptolemus, the butchering fiend, 
Raving and revelling in his butchery. 
Saw Hecuba, and twice her fifty brides ; 
Saw Priam’s blood pollute the altar fires 
Which Priam’s hands had hallowed to his gods. 
And saw those fifty bowers of bridal bliss, 
Whence Priam’s hope of heirs to Priam’s house, 
Glorying in golden spoils from over-seas, 
All dashed to dust, and where the fire had died 
Saw there the Greek, the living lord of all. 





A DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON, AUTHOR OF “OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE,” 
“PEARL & EMERALD,” “EARL’S DENE,” “ZELDA’S 
FORTUNE,” &e. 





BOOK II. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


‘¢ What waste of cumbrous wheels and useless springs— 
What dearth of wit, what wealth of idle things !” 

Thus might you speak were Truth’s veiled features plain, 
And Saturn’s golden days returned again: 

Were eyes unerring, words without a flaw, 

And heavenly Justice one with human law. 

Thus may you speak not now, while Truth, unseen, 
Strains the full cordage of a vast machine— 

While subtle ends too obvious forces blind, 

And Passion mocks a touch that’s too refined— 

While Justice now must frown and now must smile 

To conquer guile by force and force by guile— 

Curst is the land where Themis sits too high— 

Blest where she stoops to laugh, and smites a lie. 


§*T was all very well for Beatrice to make up her mind that a 
4) new life should begin with another day. She had forgotten 
id F) that the next day was to rise upon a battle for a great 
27o%% landed estate and an unknown number of thousands a 
year. It was true that in Abel’s opinion and in that of the solicitor 
who instructed him the case was already won before it came into 
court. But that only increased Mr. Deane’s growing excitement by 
making it a pleasure instead of a pain. He felt he should be almost 
disappointed when the case, as would inevitably happen, broke down 
at an early stage. Even Mrs. Burnett caught some of his eagerness. 
The humours of a court of justice were not familiar to her, and she 
was anxious to be present in a good place for seeing everything. 
Only one thing troubled her. The Vicar had taken it into his head 
that she was a high Tory of the antediluvian school that had just 
managed to survive in the ark of Winbury. He persisted in ascribing 
to her every one of his own opinions: and though this amused 
her for a time, his persistence in sticking to her at last grew tire- 
some. She had the reputation, not altogether undeserved, of treating 
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her ordinary acquaintances rather like oyster shells as soon as she 
had intellectually emptied them, and a very short half-hour had sufficed 
for emptying the Vicar. But what with her interest in what con- 
cerned the immediate hour and with the obstinate attentions of her 
parasite she had no opportunity of speaking to Beatrice. Perhaps 
he did not try to find any, for she had to own herself puzzled. 

“Mr. Deane was asking me the other day,” she said to Annie, 
with a look of martyrdom, “who was the gentleman when Adam 
delved and Eve span. I couldn’t answer him then, but I can now. 
[t was your Uncle Markham. He’s just a living specimen of the 
primary formation, my dear.” 

“True, madam,” said the Vicar, for she had not Abel's art of 
making herself heard by only one pair of ears. “There’s but one 
thing more detestable than primary education, and that’s education 
at all. Whip ’em all round, that’s my way: and as for your learned 
women, talk of a learned pig. I don’t know where I should be if I 
hadn’t been well flogged when I was a boy. That’s my notion of 
primary education, and that’s what I say to old Crook, my school- 
master—Thrash ’em well. And he does it too. None of your blue 
stockings and Able Harrys for me.” 

Mrs. Burnett gave one look of comic despair at Beatrice, and 
then suffered herself to be led captive to the Shire Hall, where Mr. 
Deane’s friends were sure of having good places for the show. Beatrice 
would have excused herself from going, but Mrs. Burnett had put her 
on her mettle, and the plea of a headache would have been a confes- 
sion of weakness and breaking down under pressure, while her absence 
would have been a great disappointment to her uncle, who wished 
everybody to witness his triumph. She had never been inside a 
court of justice before, and was not so much impressed by it as she 
felt she ought to have been, apart from her having something more 
to do with her eyes than use them idly. Abel would soon appear 
in court, ignorant of what she knew and of the letter that he 
would soon receive. Anything like love for him, if there had ever 
heen such a thing, was absolutely over. She could not love where 
he scorned. But she felt ashamed for him even more than for 

erself, and to such an extent as almost to pity him. All that she 
saw jarred upon her mood, though she understood nothing. 

In a few minutes, however, some sort of shuffle seemed to take 
place among everybody, as if for a new deal in the game. Voices 
were hushed, faces looked graver, and the comers and goers in the 
body of the court simultaneously turned round and stood on tiptoe 
to look at a tall and portly man in wig and gown, who smiled and 
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‘Ibowed his way into the middle of the front row of barristers. “Now 
or it,” whispered her uncle. “ That’s Martin—where’s Herrick? Ah, 
here he is”: and Beatrice had to meet a quick look of recognition 
vhich she did not return. Abel was looking very pale and grave, as if 
veighed down with a sense of his responsibility. As she looked hur- 
edly another way she was met by a smile and a bow from her fellow 
raveller of yesterday, sitting just below the great man whom he had 
yrought to wrest Longworth from her uncle. He was dressed as if for 
stage wedding, with two red hyacinths in his button-hole. 
A full report of the case of Vane against Deane must be looked for 
n the newspapers. We are looking on with the eyes of a girl who 
‘omprehended none of its technicalities, and whose mind and heart 
vere full of other things. She had not even any of the excitement 
if a battle, because victory was a foregone conclusion, nor was she 
iny longer in sympathy with the champion who was now at last called 
ipon to fight, like any knight of old, for his-lady and before her 
yes. A barrister sitting by the side of Mr. Martin, older than 
\is chief, with a long curved nose and a foreign look, said a few 
vords to the jury in a sing-song voice, as if he were performing a 
nagical incantation. A little conversation followed, and then all the 
ourt was hushed as Mr. Martin rustled his silk gown and rose. 
In those days, though they are not far back, barristers made speeches, 
nuch longer indeed than those of Erskine, but very much shorter 
han now. Mr. Martin was pleasant to listen to, and gained the 
ympathy of the court for himself, and therefore for his client, before 
e had spoken six sentences about nothing by way of preamble. 
‘hen, without waste of time, for he was anxious to get away bya 
urticular train that night, but without seeming to hurry, he told his 
tory. It was meagre enough, but it was well told, and conclusive 
it was true. Beatrice herself began to grow interested in this new 
agment of her family history. She heard how that handsome, girl- 
ced hussar officer whose portrait had been burned in the inappro- 
iate company of books had been weak and foolish enough to fall 
' love with his sister’s lady’s maid, but had been manly enough to 
arry her. How he and his father had been such scoundrels as to get 
d of her by a pretended former marriage. How the poor girl, trusting 
er lover, had believed his lie, and had refused to bear his name 
ecause he had told her it had never been hers. How she had given 
irth to a son, whose true name was Vane: and how that son’s 
nly child, though but the daughter of a working carpenter, was in 
ruth heiress to Longworth and of right one of the richest ladies 
n the land. She could not help looking at her uncle with doubt in 
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her face, but he only said “ Yes—that’s all very fine: but wait till 
Herrick’s turn comes. We've had blockheads in our family, but 
never scoundrels.” 

A murmur ran round the court that sounded almost like applause 
as Mr. Martin sat down, for the wrongs of an orphan heiress kept out 
of her rights touched every heart in the gallery—they were them- 
selves eloquence, as that skilful leader knew. He had read some 
old letters, accidentally found in an old Hebrew Bible, which had 
moved some of the spectators to tears. Beatrice thought she saw 
Abel give a sudden start at this point: he asked to see the letters, 
and studied them intently. Then a series of certificates and docu- 
ments were produced, and admitted by Abel without question. “I 
have insisted upon admitting everything that is true,” said Mr. 
Deane. “ One must fight fair, even with rogues.” 

“Who is the rogue ?” whispered Annie. 

And, as if in answer to her question, the hooked-nosed barrister 
<alled “ Mr. Joseph Adams”: and her fellow-traveller stepped into 
the witness-box in all his glory. 

He gave his evidence as if he enjoyed it, smartly and well. His, 
in effect, was the main oral evidence of the case, for it represented 
that of the late Mrs. Anne Tallis of Winbury, housekeeper to Mr. 
Smith, who had brought up Miss Vane the plaintiff from her cradle. 
A long argument arose as to whether her declarations ought to be 
admitted, but they were allowed. They went to show that the un- 
fortunate Polly Brown had been confined at the house of one Mr. 
Tallis, an ironmonger at Norwich, when she, then Anne Barnes, was 
a young servant girl there. That the mother died, and that old Mr. 
Tallis, out of charity, adopted the child, and in the course of time 
apprenticed him to a carpenter in Eastington. That he afterwards 
married a sister of the witness Anne Barnes, who had then become 
Mrs. Tallis the younger. That she, the witness, had brought up her 
niece, granddaughter of Polly Brown, from her very birth. That she 
had called her niece Emily Barnes after her mother, instead of either 
Vane or Brown after her father, because she was afraid of the Vanes, 
or-their representatives the Deanes, whom she believed capable of 
any sort of villainy. That she had originally taken a situation at 
Winbury Manor—a place that once belonged to the Vanes—in the 
hope of finding evidence, especially since Polly Brown had come 
from Winbury, but had failed to get hold of the whole story until, 
almost at the last moment, the letters read by Mr. Martin had been 
found in the Hebrew Bible. 

All this evidence gave rise to various discussions in its course, and 
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it was clear that Abel was doing his work well under many disad- 
vantages. Not only was he conducting a first great cause alone before 
an audience of the sort that instinctively dislikes a man who blocks up. 
a straightforward story with technical interruptions, but his objec- 
tions were met by his opponent with a genuinely good-natured indul- 
gence that must have been intensely irritating. He ought, of course, 
to have been deaf and blind to the gallery: but then he was not a 
mere lawyer—he was for the time a knight errant en jose. The 
letters were admitted without a contest, for the obvious reason that 
they cut both ways—the defendant relying upon them as evidence of 
the first marriage quite as much as the plaintiff relied upon them as 
evidence of a conspiracy and of the motives for one. 

“Now for the two rascals !’ muttered the Vicar, as one of his 
enemies rose to cross-examine the other. Or rather so he meant to 
mutter, for he just managed to escape a personal rebuke by calling 
down “silence” upon the court in general. 

“So, Mr. Adams,” said Abel, “ Mrs. Tallis told you all this story 
of hers when she first consulted you, in the words you took down, 
and every word exactly as you told it to-day ?” 

“Every word.” 

“ Without a single prompting or suggestion of yours—she a woman 
ignorant of business and you a clever lawyer ?” 

“ Without any prompting. It only goes to explain the certificates, 
that’s all.” 

“So you say. How do you expect to be paid?” 

“Costs will follow the verdict, Mr. Herrick.” 

“You needn’t tell me that. And I needn’t tell you that all your 
costs will not follow the verdict, even if your client succeeds. And 
if your client does not succeed ?” 

“T see well enough what you want to get out of me, Mr. Herrick. 
Pr’aps it'll save time if I explain ?” 

“T don’t doubt your cleverness: but I’d much rather you’d answer 
my questions. How do you expect to be paid ?” 

“ By my client. When Mrs. Tallis died she left a will.” 

“ Well?” 

“ By which will, which I can produce in a minute if you like, she 
left everything to my client, who, in deference to her late aunt's 
wishes, has empowered me to deal with the funds just as I think 
right, in prosecuting this suit or elsehow. I had Mrs. Tallis’s written 
directions—I have them here.” ; 

“ Then you are in a position to make out your own bill, send it in 
to yourself, and pay yourself without anybody’s interference ?” 

VoL. XVI., N.S. 1876. II 
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“Yes, Mr. Herrick. I am happy to say I am.” 

“Ts the plaintiff in court ?” 

“No. But she can be telegraphed for in a minute if you please. 
Shall I send for her?” 

“ Well—we’ll see presently. So you encouraged an old lady, 
ignorant of business, to practically invest her whole savings in a law- 
suit for your advantage ?” 

“ No—if you put it in your way. Yes, if you puf it mine.” 

“ And what is your way ?” 

“TI believed Mrs. Tallis’s story, and.I believe it now. I can’t 
help it if my clients choose to put unlimited confidence in me. She 
wouldn’t even tell her own niece for fear of getting a lot of fortune 
hunters about her. She wouldn’t have left her savings to her niece 
if she hadn’t known I should have the spending of them. If I’d 
refused the business she’d only have got into far and away worse 
hands than mine. And you can’t say I’ve spared expense—I might 
have bagged the whole myself instead of spending it open-handed. 
If you want to know why I ever took up the business at all, I did it 
for the sake of a good bill of costs, just as you may have taken up 
the other side for your fee. I’m not ashamed of it—and if I can 
turn a penny by taking up a good case, why shouldn't I, I should 
like to know?” 

Mr. Adams had instinctively done more good to his client than he 
himself knew. Abel, indeed, had succeeded in showing that Milly 
was altogether in the hands of an attorney who was only thinking of 
his bill of costs, and felt triumphant. But Mr. Martin knew that he 
who openly admits himself to be governed by personal interest, with- 
out any fine talk about justice or duty, recommends himself at once 
to eleven men out of twelve as an honest fellow with no humbug 
about him. The smile that followed his expression of devotion, not 
to his client, but to his bill of costs, was a sympathetic smile, inten- 
sified by his counter allusion to Abel’s fee. It was the touch of 
nature that made honest men of business feel that Mr. Adams was 
one of themselves. 

“Tn fact,” said Mr. Martin, rising for a moment, “you think the 
labourer is worthy of his hire ?” 

Just so,” said Mr. Adams, with a smirk. The whole court burst 
into a laugh—the familiar words, with just a piquant touch of ima- 
ginary irrreverence in the application of them to such a stock comic 
subject as a lawyer’s bill, passed for a joke of the first water. 

“What are they laughing at?” asked the Vicar. “I didn’t quite 
catch ”—— 
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“Nor did I,” said Mrs. Burnett. “I only heard Mr. Martin say 
the labourer is worthy of his hire. There’s not much fun in that, 
that I can see.” But then she was a Scotchwoman. 

Such was the entire case for Milly Barnes as it was brought into 
court—unsatisfactory enough in the opinion of experts who re- 
membered that there was another side to be heard, but conclusive 
if left uncontradicted. So far the pedigree and legitimacy of the 
plaintiff were proved, and the defects of proof were supplied by the 
admissions which Mr. Deane had insisted upon making. Some of 
Mr. Deane’s many county friends who had come to hear the case 
began to show signs of interest in a not impossible catastrophe. 
But the spirit of Mr. Deane never failed. “It’s our innings now,” he 
said, as Abel rose a good hour before lunch-time. 

His case was the marriage of Harry Vane to Jane Lane. He 
spoke, temperately and quietly, for barely ten minutes, put in the 
certificate, and then called “the Reverend Thomas Markham.” 
Mrs. Burnett gave a sigh of relief as her old man of the sea left her 
side. 

“We must have this marriage proved to the hilt,” said Mr. 
Martin. “We have done with admissions now.” 

“This witness is very deaf, my lord,” explained Abel. 

*‘And very old,” suggested Mr. Martin to his junior, in an 
audible aside. Mr. Adams looked up and whispered to him. 

The examination of the Vicar was longer than all the rest of the 
cause put together, and delighted the audience with an exhibition of 
infirmity. But, nakedly, it came to this—that when the Vicar of 
Winbury was Curate of Corfield he had regularly performed the 
ceremony of marriage between his nephew Harry Vane and his 
parishioner Jane Lane, as the copy of the register showed. 

But then Mr. Martin, inflating himself to his full height and breadth, 
with all the force of his lungs suddenly shouted out, 

“Was this marriage by licence or banns ?” 

“Don’t shout so—I can hear. How should I know? You 
might as well ask me if the young woman had black hair or red. 
Such a question is nonsense, sir.” 

‘Very well. It was the marriage of your own nephew, remember, 
that you performed without his father’s knowledge. It may have 
been nonsense then, but it is not nonsense now. Do you re- 
member anything about the marriage at all ?” 

“ There’s the certificate. It’s a disgrace to be dragged into court 
at my time of life to be asked about the weddings of boys and 
girls.” 


112 
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“T know there’s the certificate. And now, you must remember 
such an event in your own family, in which you seem to have played 
a strange part for an uncle, I must say. Did you see the licence ?” 

“T suppose so. Of course I saw it—it was my duty.” 

“Very well. Then I understand you to remember seeing a licence 
when, according to the register, signed by yourself, the marriage was 
by banns ?” 

“ If I said the marriage was by banns, it was by banns.” 

“Then how do you remember seeing the licence? How old are 
you ?” 

“What's that to you? Old enough to remember ”——— 

“Or to forget? Never mind—lI’ll let you keep your age. You now 
say the marriage was by banns. Do you remember reading them ?” 

“ Of course I must have read them.” 

“ And entered them in the proper book kept in the church for 
that purpose ?” 

“I’m old enough not to be taught my duty by youu—A red 
republican Whig member!” he growled audibly. “Of course I 
entered tiem.” 

“I’m sorry my politics don’t please you. There’s the book and 
there are the dates. Find me your entry, if you please.” 

‘TI see another clergyman was doing duty for me those Sundays.” 

“So you remember reading the banns when you were not there 
at all ?” 

“I can’t remember where I’ve been every day since I was born.” 

“You are upon oath, remember, and a clergyman. You ought to 
take care. Have you found the names?” 

“They would have been there if I had not been away. I do 
things regularly. And if I’m a clergyman, I’d have you remember 
you're speaking to one—unless, as you’re a Whig, you're a Dissenter 
into the bargain.” 

The court was reaching an ecstasy of delight: it was a red-letter 
day. ; 

“You remember reading banns you never read. You remember 
seeing a licence you never saw. May I conclude you remember per- 
forming a ceremony you never performed ?” 

“You may conclude just what you like. It’s nothingtome. I 
don’t care who wins or who loses.” 

“‘Very well—I will. Do you remember Mr. Horace Vane?” 

“ Well.” 

“That is something. Did he consent to his son’s marriage ?” 

“ He knew nothing of it.” 
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“You did not think it your duty to inform him ?” 

“T never think it my duty to meddie. No.” 

“Can you say whether he was very much set on a marriage 
between his son and a Miss Charlotte Carr ?” 

“ He may have been. I didn’t care.” 

‘So it seems. Who made you Vicar of Winbury ?” 

“The patron. Mr. Harry Vane.” 

“Now answer me this, and I will ask you nothing more. Is it 
possible that the licence which you never saw was never procured-— 
that the banns which are not entered were never read—that you 
took both for granted, and, in fact, assumed everything to have been 
done in your temporary absence as regularly as if you had been 
there ?” 

“‘Impossible—that is, most improbable—at least if it was so I 
should be very much surprised.” 

“So should we all—but very surprising things happen sometimes : 
much more surprising than that. Is that your case, Mr. Herrick ? 
Then, my lord, I would suggest an adjournment before I reply.” 

“Wait one moment,” said Abel, to whom Mr. Deane’s attorney 
was speaking eagerly. 

“ It’s all right of course,” said the latter. “They can’t answer the 
register, but Martin has managed to bewilder the jury, unless I’m 
wrong, and I can see they’re all on his side. I wish we hadn’t put 
that old idiot into the box, but it can’t be helped now. Pray don’t 
re-examine him—you'll only make matters worse than they are. 
You'll call the clerk, won’t you? He'll put everything right in a 
twinkling, if he’s only sober, which I'll soon see. Just say yes or 
no—don’t let’s talk here, or they’ll think we're in a fix, and that 
would never do.” 

‘Perhaps, my lord, I shall have one other witness to call,” said 
Abel. “But I am not sure, and he might take some time.” And 
so, with the influence of the Vicar’s breakdown still upon it, the 
court adjourned for half an hour. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Julian. He is a Dreamer, Sir! whereby I mean 
That, when he wakes, he’ll keep Dream-Conscience still. 
And, as for that, men cannot sin in dreams, 

Victor. Better they always slept, then. 

Fulian. Aye, but then 
You know the adage—where there is no sin 
There is no sinlessness. And after all 
Dreams are but sorry pleas. If men must sleep 
E’en let them keep their beds, nor walk abroad— 
One may do sudden murder in a dream 
And think ’tis he that’s murdered. He’s to blame: 
For Dreams are servants-of an honest will, 

And good men do no murder, even in dreams. 


“ You must call the clerk—you must indeed,” said Mr. Deane’s 
attorney. “I have seen him, and he is as sober as the judge himself. 
What objection can there be? We have already given them the right 
of reply, with that confounded parson. If I had only known more 
of him I would have seen him at Jericho before having him here. I 
know what Martin will say—that the parson got Winbury as a reward 
for being blind as well as deaf. Martin gets verdicts Heaven knows 
how.” 

Abel was not conscious of having committed any imprudence, but 
he could feel. that the attorney, who had never taken kindly to 
putting a case of such consequence into the hands of a man without 
prestige, was inclined to lay the Vicar’s sins of stupidity upon his 
shoulders. But how could he call the tinker and risk his blurting 
out, under Martin’s skilful hands, the whole of his story, with all its 
circumstantial lies ? 

“‘T am responsible,” said Abel. “As you say, they can’t get over 
the register—the judge will tell them so, and I won't risk a stupid 
drunken clerk in Martin’s hands. What has he told you?” 

“That he was present at the marriage—I’ve just asked him about 
the banns and the licence, and he says he can speak to having given 
the bannsto the curate’s deputy and being in the church when they 
were read, and to being present at the marriage besides. I asked 
him if he could swear to all that, and he said certainly. You must 
call him, Mr. Herrick. I’ve been at this work longer than you, and 
it’s the only thing to do.” 

“ Let us speak to him,” said Abel. 

The attorney found and brought the tinker into the lobby where 
Abel was waiting. He was still the tinker, but had been kept sober 
and made comparatively presentable. 
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“ Well, sir,” he said, “ I hear you want to put me in the dock— 
box, Imean. And I'll help you all I can, for there’s nobody going 
knows more about this matter than me. As for the old parson, he 
aren’t worth his weight in bad halfpence, and as for that five 
pound ”-—— 

“ All right, my man. You go into the box when you're called, 
say ‘ Yes’ to every question I ask you, and when the other bar- 
rister ”—— 

“When old Martin cross-examines me? Lord bless you, I’ve known 
all about the law afore you were thought of.” 

“When you are cross-examined, stick to what you have told 
me. There, Mr. Reynolds—there’s no fear of breaking down 
there !” 

“ Stick? I'll stick ” 

“* And say nothing but what is asked you. Nothing but ‘ Yes’ to 
me, and ”——— 

“ And whatever Martin says, stick to it—I know. I do want tosee 
you win, and if you arsk me if I’m Pope of Rome I'll say ‘Yes,’ and 
stick to it like a man.” 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that Abel’s conscience was 
in any way troubled with doubts as to whether he was justified in 
calling the tinker to swear to part of a story. There was no reason 
why it should be. The cause of Beatrice was just, therefore the 
tinker’s ridiculous fable, no doubt the result of delirium tremens, 
about a mock marriage, was necessarily a lie. The suppression of 
what is false is a duty: and it was very likely that the tinker, in his 
sober morning hours, had forgotten what he had said the night before. 
There was some risk in calling him of course, but he could not 
explain matters to the attorney, and with prudent management 
the risk might be safely run. The Vicar was surely the witness 
of truth, and it was right to pick him up when he had broken 
down. 

“Well, Mr. Herrick,” said Mr. Adams as he bustled by, “ you 
won’t lick us quite so easy after all. By jingo ! it was worth the fun 
to see old Parson Markham getting it—won’t I have it in next 
week’s Mercury /—Well, Mr. Martin, and how do you feel?” he 
asked the great man, who came lounging by with a biscuit in his 
hand. “Very pretty girls, those Miss Deanes—it’s a shame to be 
against them, on my word.” 

“How do you? Herrick has given us something tough to swallow 
in that register, as I always told you.” 

“ Nonsuit, eh?” 
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“Something of the kind. You managed your case very well, 
Herrick, if you'll allow me to say so. I hope we shall be opposed in 
many a case to come, and I’ve no doubt we shall.” And so he 
passed by. 

“Oh, here you are, Herrick,” said Mr. Deane. “I’ve been look- 
ing for you everywhere. It’s all right, I suppose?” 

“TI hope so—I’m sure of it. They'll never get over the register. 
We have a new witness too, to make up for Mr. Markham.” 

“ That old Tory fossil! But I have heard nothing of any other 
witness—who’s he? By the way, Beatrice asked me to give you 
this—you managed to misdirect it somehow. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you—though I don’t know why you should have kept us 
all inthe dark so long. So it’s all right? Of course—it must be. 
You'll dine with us when it’s all over? Good-bye now—I must 
look after my woman-kind.” 


Abel did not take note of how Mr. Deane’s confidence was begin- 
ning to feel painfully like suspense as his triumph drew near. 
What could Beatrice mean by making her uncle the medium of a 
written message to him? It was so-unlike her whom he honoured 
for her natural frankness and courage that he felt inclined to be 
angry with her for doing a mean thing. He opened it: and found 
himself face to face with his own letter to Milly Barnes. 

For a moment he stood paralysed. It was as if fate, driven to its 
last resource to keep him down, had taken to conjuring tricks instead 
of fair weapons. For more than a moment he could not realise 
what the inevitable consequence must be. He forgot where he 
was, and the case itself vanished from his mind. Had he been 
mad when he ‘wrote this letter, or was he mad now? 

But the enclosure did not come alone. With it was a note from 
Beatrice herself: and he read— 


“I won’t ask you to pardon me for reading this letter. It was a 
fortunate accident for both of us that it came into my hands. I won’t 
ask you for any explanations, for there can be none. If any explana- 
tions are due, it is to her, not me. Of course I do not lose the first 
opportunity of sending you this letter. Do not think I am sorry for 
myself in the least, but I am bitterly sorry for you—for being the 
loser of at least three hundred a year. I hope I wrong you in 
guessing why you chose to torture me with a secret. You love this 
girl, and I judge from her letter that she loves you. You will there- 
fore consider your release from me a relief when you think of it 
quietly. I don’t blame you much, for I suppose greed does blind 
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men, and I shall now willingly keep your secret, you may be sure. 
We shall probably never meet again: So, thanking you for the 
trouble you have always taken for me, believe me, yours gratefully, 
“ BEATRICE DEANE. 

“T shall never forget you saved my life, and I hope I am in some 
measure returning you yours. Think over it: and if you really 
love, and if there is really such a thing, I now give you back your 
full right to what is better than all the gold in the world.” 


There was not one word here that even his ingenuity could con- 
strue into anything but simple and final dismissal. Every word was 
as cold as ice, and fell upon him like a studied insult. She could 
never have loved him, or her pen would have refused to write such a 
thing. It did not even contain a tear, not even a sigh. Her accu- 
sation was degrading to every dream he had ever formed, and yet 
he felt that the accidental combination of love and Longworth was a 
thing that he would never be able to make her comprehend. He 
had written to Milly to save Beatrice from ruin in case of need—but 
how could that be explained? The taint of Longworth would cover 
all he could say or do: Longworth was beginning to turn from a 
whisper that he had scarcely heard into a haunting devil that he 
could not lay. 

When he had lost the scholarship he was a boy: now he was a 
man: and though he was able to stand more upright under the 
shock, it struck him all the harder. Such was its sudden force that 
he woke, and found that Longworth was ofa dream, but the desire 
of his soul. The disguise of Beatrice Deane fell off, and left the 
object of his real love naked before him. 

Nevertheless he cculd not tell himself so, even then. ‘She is 
unworthy,” he told himself. ‘She is not what I believed her to be. 
No true woman would write like this to a man who had gone through 
fire for her in will and belief, if not in deed. I give her my life, and 
she gives me—narrow-minded, suspicious jealousy. . . . I will 
not see her. I have been a fool after all. I have let fall the sub- 
stance and grasped at the shadow. . . . Milly is no genius, but 
she is a woman: and true, simple womanhood is the true help- 
mate for genius after all: not asexless iceberg. . . . No wonder 
that since I have known her I have not written one line of the ‘ Wars 
of the Stars’? ... . . And now what am I doing? I am fight- 
ing tooth and nail against her who has waited patiently for me while 
I have been sleeping like Tannhauser in the Venusberg. Poor girl ! 
And I must drive on in this round of dolts and mountebanks, till 
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all the poetry is crushed out of me, for the sake of becoming a copy 
of Martin at fifty years old. I must not lose my youth for the 
world’s sake—it would be horrible, and must never be. But what 
is to be done? Can I do nothing but dream ?” 

“ Holloa, Herrick !” said Mr. Adams, “you here still? Your 
client is hunting for you high and low. You. look as if you were 
making a sonnet for the AZercury.” 

“ What—are they sitting?” asked Abel, starting from his reverie. 
“I’m ready. By the way,” he asked hurriedly, as he followed Mr. 
Adams back to the court, “‘ Miss Barnes” 

“ Miss Vane, Mr. Herrick, if you please.” 

‘Miss Vane, then—she is not married yet, of course—is she 
likely to be ?” 

** Your old flame, eh? Too bad of you to be on the other side, 
though the Miss Deanes are pretty girls, especially the young ’un. 
The other’s too stuck up to suit me: but Miss Annie’s quite affable. 
No—Miss Vane ain’t engaged, nor like to be.” 

“Do you know anything about a young fellow named Eliot? I 
thought ”—— 

“Then, Mr. Herrick, you thought like Cox’s pig, that’s all. Don’t 
be jealous—he’s given up the game long ago: bowled out before he’s 
in. And there’s nobody else at Winbury, unless it’s the parson.” 

Then Milly had been true—truer even than her letter had told. 
He would not have been a man had he not felt a thrill of vanity, 
and vanity is akin to pity: and to what pity is akin all the world 
knows. How cruel and incomprehensible his long silence must have 
seemed to her! But that was not his fault—he had been bewitched, 
and his mind must have been wandering when he directed two 
envelopes to Miss Beatrice Deane. But once more, happily, his 
duty was clear: he must set her mind at ease by sending her the 
letter at once, and a word or two could account for its delay. 

He must forget himself now, however. Whatever he was to 
Beatrice, he was for this day her uncle’s advocate, and nothing 
more, with the single duty of defending Longworth—alas, not for 
Milly Barnes. He hurried into his place, apologised for his absence, 
and called “ Cornelius Boswell.” 

The tinker slouched briskly into the box, if such a gait is 
possible. “ You were parish clerk of Corfield,” asked Abel, “when 
Mr. Markham was curate there ?” 

“Yes,” said the tinker. 

** And what are you now 2?” asked the judge. 

“Repairer of hardware, your worship, and Umbrella Mender in 
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Otdinary to Her Gracious Majesty the Queen, God bless her. 
Amen.” 

“ And gaol-bird,” whispered Mr. Moss to Mr. Adams. “ He’s an 
old friend of mine. You may find out some curious matter for 
cross-examination, if you'll inquire.” Mr. Adams nodded, and left 
the court immediately. 

“TI see there is something of the parish clerk about you still,” 
said the judge : and the court roared. 

Abel just glanced at the bench, and saw that all the Longworth 
party was still there. He met the eyes of Beatrice, and though she 
was the injurer and he the injured, his own fell. 

“ Do you remember the marriage of one Harry Vane to one Jane 
Lane ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Performed by Mr. Markham ?” 

“Yeu.” 

“Were you present ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You have a model witness, Mr. Herrick,” said Mr. Martin, 
rising with a smile ; “but couldn’t you lead him a little less at the 
beginning ?” 

It was an innocent and almost aimless remark, suggested by 
amusement at the remarkably laconic style of the tinker’s answers. 
But had the burly and good-humoured Queen’s Counsel been Me- 
phistopheles himself, and had he aimed his random shaft at a mark, 
it could not more surely have hit the Gold. 

It gave Abel time to remember—“ J» vino veritas—what if this 
fellow’s story, that he told me with such circumstance, be true? In 
that case Milly is in truth heiress of Longworth, and it is I, and none 
else, who am defrauding her. Truth and Longworth go together 
after all.” 

If it were only possible to write half as fast as thought, some faint 
likeness might be given of the real workings of men’s minds. The 
Sultan who lived a whole lifetime, from the cradle to the grave, 
between plunging his head under water and lifting it out again, did 
not show that the bath was magical. Before Mr. Martin’s lips had 
ceased moving, the whole of his previous life had passed through 
Abel’s mind, and one thought more. It made him turn pale, and then 
hot, and then almost blind. The whole of his fortune was now at last 
in his own hands, and all depended upon one single syllable that 
he had at his command. If, it has been said, the most respectable 
and conscientious of men were able, by pressing a knob in London, 
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to cause secretly, surely, and painlessly the death of a hated and 
hate-worthy enemy in Japan by whose destruction he would become 
a millionaire, then simply to abstain from murder would be the virtue 
of a demigod, even if it were possible to leave the knob alone. Here 
there was no question of murder—only the chance of summoning the 
whole truth to defeat a bad cause. Could he abstain? Was it even 
treachery to ensure the victory of the right and the defeat of the 
wrong? Would aman of honour like Mr. Deane consent to win 
wrongfully what was not his own? An advocate has his duties: but 
fiat justitia, ruat celum—\et them all perish so that justice may 
be done. And—perhaps—the tinker’s story might be a lie after all. 
In any case, however, he was sworn to tell the whole truth, and it was 
not for a high-minded advocate to prevent the whole truth from 
being told. His letter to Milly was burning against his side. Would 
that some demon could tell him whether he ought to do wrong for the 
sake of the right, or to do right for the sake of the wrong! So nicely 
balanced were the scales that it needed but a straw to turn them; 
and Longworth was heavier than a straw. 

“You shall not complain again,” he said, with a sorry attempt at 
an answering smile. “I don’t think the witness will say—the same 
—next time .... Were—the banns—in any way—informal ? ” 

“ Yes!” said the tinker. 


The effect was electric. The spectators in general joined in one 
common, silent stare at one another or the tinker. A great lifting of 
eye-glasses ran round the circle of the bar. Mr. Martin threw him- 
self back in his seat : his junior gave a triumphant glance at the jury, 
dashed down a note upon his brief, and leaned forward eagerly. The 
tinker alone stood unmoved and calm, as if he had done a clever 
thing and was proud of it. 

“ What was that?” asked the judge. 

“ My friend asked if the banns were informal, and the witness said 
yes,” said Mr. Martin quietly. 

“ You put the question wrong,” suggested Mr. Deane’s attorney, in 
2 hurried whisper. “ You meant formal, or else he thought you said 
‘in form.’ Ask him again.” 

But before he had time to redeem his error, the judge himself asked— 

“ You say the banns were informal. Do you know what informal 
means ?” 

“Yes, your worship’s honour, I do. I mean clean contrairy to 
what they ought to be. I said ‘ Yes,’ your honour’s lordship, and that 
I stick to like a man.” 
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“‘ For Heaven’s sake put things right if you can,” said Mr. Deane’s 
attorney in desperate scorn. ‘“ You're throwing away the best case— 
there goes fifteen thousand a year, and the best family in the county. 
Are you a fool, Mr. Herrick, or what are you?” 

“ Hold your tongue,” said Abel, “ and sit down. You are on 
oath, Mr. Boswell—Do you swear” 

“You can’t discredit your own witness, Mr. Herrick,” said Mr. 
Martin. “I will do that for you if you please. You say the banns 
were informal, Mr. Boswell, do you ?” 

“Yes, I do: and that I stick to, and I’m not agoing to be 
bullied out of saying what’s true. I can tell the truth again any 
man in England.” 

“I’m sure of it, Mr. Boswell, and you shall not be bullied by 
me.” 

“ Nor soft-sawdered neither. I know’d the tricks of you lawyers 
afore you was thought of, and whenI say ‘ Yes,’ you nor all the big 
wigs in England shan’t get me to say ‘ No.’” 

** You stick to yes, then? Nowtry to be as laconic—that means 
short, Mr. Boswell—as you were with my friend. In what way were 
the banns informal, as you understand the word so well?” 

‘Well, sir—there weren’t just no banns at all.” 

“ None at all?” 

“Not a ghost of a bann. Mr. Harry he come to me, and says he, 
‘I’m in for it, Boswell: I’ve got to marry Jenny, but I know a trick 
worth two of that—I’m not going to be cut off with a shilling for a 
Jenny.’ That was his joke you know: Jenny and Guinea’s a rhyme, 
as you might know. ‘So I’ve got the parson to take a bit of a holiday, 
and I’ve told Mother Lane I’ve got a licence, and there’s no manner 
of occasion for you to put up the banns.’ ” 

“And did you put up the banns ?” 

“No, sir. And that I’ll swear till I’m blue: so don’t you think 
to bully me.” 

“Your lordship sees the date of the marriage.—Then, Mr. Bos- 
well, you say that Mr. Harry Vane intended this marriage to be a 
fraud, and took all the steps required to make it so ?” 

“T do, sir. And it’s true.” 

“Then if you stick to that,” said Mr. Martin, with mock severity, 
“T’ve done with you. You may go down.” 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Martin,” whispered Mr. Adams, who had 
just hurried back into court. “Cross-examine him about character 
—you’ll smash him up in the twinkling of an eye.” 

“If you like—but you needn’t be quite in such a hurry to be 
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nonsuited after all. Still, if you insist on destroying the character of 
your own witness ” 

“ What—you’ve broken him down already? You don’t say so!” 

Mr. Martin scrawled something on the back of his brief, and 
showed it to Mr. Adams. 

‘You're joking, sir !” 

“Ask Mr. Moss ifIam. Hush! Herrick is going to sum up his 
evidence: and I don’t envy him. Poor young fellow! It would 
have been his making if he had won this cause. The old fault of 
those boys—they never know what zof to do.” 

Abel for form’s sake had to sum up, but even had he really been 
the victim of a blunder he would have been unable to do justice to 
himself or his cause. All the Deanes were looking on—with what 
eyes they looked he did not care to see. His attorney was in a mad 
passion with him: the crowd was against him, and the jury were 
regarding him with the air of a dead stone wall. Of course he had 
the consciousness of having elicited the truth, but it was of small 
comfort to him. He was beginning to speak of the way the case had 
been got up, when the judge interrupted him. 

“Let Boswell stand up again. Can you say whether Jane Lane 
was aware of what, according to your story, was an attempt to cele- 
brate an invalid marriage ?” 

“Lord love your respectful worship, your honour, so long as she 
were married in church, and to Master Harry, that were enough for 
her. ”Tweren’t to trick her a bit: ’twere only to satisfy old Mother 
Lane, who was capable of breach of promise, and any sort of a shine. 
Why she said to me, ‘ Bother the banns and the licence: mother'll 
be wanting a coach and postilions next, and a Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.’ "Tweren’t fit for a parish clerk to hear, but that were her 
way—she didn’t regard nobody’s professional feelings, as well I got 
to know, for she got on to be my own mother-in-law. Yes, your 
worship, I married her daughter, and Master Harry’s daughter too— 
for nature don’t know no law—as sure as I stand here. And you 
won’t get me to unstick to that, if you're at it all day. I ought to 
have know’d better, I know, at forty, than to have married a bit of a 
girl, but that’s the way of the world.” 

“Ts she alive ?” 

“No, poor lass—she’s dead: dead as a herring. She got intoa 
bit of trouble, and the last time I ever seed her alive she were dead 
by the side of the road. No, your worship; there aren’t none left 
but me to tell the tale. I’ve got her weddin’ ring, poor lass, in my 
waistcoat pocket to this day: and if that'll prove anything I’ll have it 
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out and hand it round. Only take care of it; for when she weren’t 
in trouble she were a good sort of a girl.” 

“ *T think there be six Richmonds in the field ! ” said Mr. Martin 
to Abel. ‘“ This grows interesting. Why, if you get a verdict on the 
strength of your marriage, how will you defend your client from the 
troublesome lady’s heirs-at-law? You'll be having some young 
tinker bringing his action next I suppose.” 

The tinker stood down, and Abel feebly began his speech again : but 
there is no need to go over the old ground that alone was left to him, 
and that had so largely crumbled away. Then Mr. Martin replied, 
dwelling as strongly as possible upon the stupidity and carelessness 
of the Vicar, upon the support given to the tinker’s story by all the 
circumstances, and upon the transparent honesty of the witness 
himself, who, though called on the other side, had not scrupled for 
the truth’s sake to confess the disgraceful transaction in which he 
had borne part in his youth, and to destroy any hopes that: his own 
children, if he had any, and at any rate his own connections, might 
have of claiming Longworth for their own. Which, in short, was 
the more likely—that the Vanes, father and son, or that circum- 
stances should lie? Mr. Deane relied upon the word of a dead 
scoundrel, as his very letters proved Harry Vane to be: Miss Vane - 
upon a marvellous harmony of circumstances that could leave no 
doubt in.the mind of a sane man. “Good day, Mr. Adams—Good- 
bye, Moss—I’m just in time to catch my train.” 

The judge summed up, leaving it to the jury to say whether they 
believed the story of Cornelius Boswell: and then the twelve, to the 
disgust of the gallery, which was with Mr. Martin to a man, asked to 
retire, at the same time intimating that they did not expect to be 
long. It was now late in the afternoon, and no other cause was 
called. 

The jury, however, were away longer than they expected—possibly 
if Mr. Martin had belonged to the Redchester Circuit he would have 
dwelt less upon the transparent honesty of the tinker. The spec- 
tators, as a body, grew impatient, and the court began to clear, till 
the ticking of the large white clock under the gallery became 
distinctly heard. The judge had retired into his own room. Beatrice, 
Annie, Mrs. Burnett, and the Vicar had vanished : Mr. Deane and a 
brother magistrate remained alone upon the bench, in earnest. con- 
versation with Mr. Reynolds the attorney. Mr. Adams sat alone at 
the solicitors’ table, writing a letter: and Abel and Mr. Moss were 
alone left to represent the bar, with the exception of the one ancient 
and silent junior who was never known to leave a court while it hung 
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together, or to have dhything to dothere. The tinker leaned against 
the witness-box, looking the picture of complacency. 

** Have you got any children, my man?” asked Mr. Moss, out of 
curiosity. ‘And haven’t we met before?” 

“ Met afore, Mr. Moss? Yes. Yowonce tried to get me into trouble, 
but you didn’t though. Children have I? Well, I’m not much of 
a family man. My poor wife kicked the bucket afore she had time 
to have more than one, or I might have had a dozen.” 

“ Girl or boy?” 

“ Boy, sir. But ’tis a wise child, they say, that knows his own 
father. Maybe ’tis a wise father, too, that knows his own son: but 
Sal were a good girl, on the whole. I was parish clerk and black- 
smith when she married me, but there was family troubles, and we had 
to go out on the world—there aren’t a bit of England I don’t know.” 

“IT hope your son helps you?” 

** He helps me, sir, and I help him. Mutual accommodation. I 
give him a shove up, and he'll give me a pull when he’s atop of 
the tree.” 

“That’s the way. Only teach him to keep off the drink and out 
of gaol—and set him a good example yourself, if you can.” 

“So I do, sir. But Lord bless you, sir, he don’t want no teaching 
of mine. He’s a scholar, sir, and could do the teaching of you. Ah, 
he'll be a big man some day—my son.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Rose from the ranks, sir—picked out of his mother’s breast by 
the side of a canal.” 

“ And yet he lets you wander about the roads, getting into trouble, 
as you call it, wherever you go?” 

“ Lord love you, sir—I aren’t a fool. I want to shove him up, 
not be dragging of him down. How can a man carry an old 
umbrella-mending father on his back atop of the tree? He’d let him 
drop, and quite right too. When he’s atop, then he can give me a 
pull worth asking for. So I goes on my own way, and it aren’t a 
bad way too. I never could abide sitting on a chair, even when I 
kept one ; and let me tell you, sir, there’s many a more respectful 
travelling tradesman than you might happen to know.” 

“ All the same you’d better make your son’s acquaintance, if he’s 
the great man you say.—Ah, here they come.” Abel and he rose and 
bowed as the judge took his seat, and the jury entered their box one 
by one. Mr. Moss noticed that his opponent’s face was as pale as 
death, and thought “ He’ll never’make a leader. One would think he 
was going to be sentenced for murder.” 
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“We find for the plaintiff,” said the foreman of the jury. 

Abel buried his face in his hands. He had heard every one of 
the husky half whispers in which the tinker, in the fullness of his 
pride and glory, had been boasting to Mr. Moss of his son. 
That tinker’s son was Harry Vane’s grandson—and in betraying 
Longworth to Milly, it was his own birthright that he had be- 
trayed. 

“All right, eh?” whispered the tinker, whose experiences of 
courts of justice and their ways had nothing to do with the civil 
side of them. “ A good shove up this time? I said ‘ Yes,’ as you told 
me, and stuck to it like a man.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Fortunio. And there—what blazes there ? 
Hassan. Your palace, Sire. 
Fortunio. My palace ?—Nay, my prison !—I am free! 


Mrs. BurRNETT, in spite of her anxious impatience to know the 
end of a case which had taken so utterly unexpected a turn, carried 
Beatrice and Annie back to the inn before Mr. Martin had 
finished his reply. Beatrice was looking really ill, and Annie was 
growing alarmed. 

“ Js it all right—really all right?” she asked anxiously as they left 
the court. 

“* No doubt—no doubt, my dear. But I knew, as soon as I set eyes 
on him, that that old pre-Adamite heathen, your great uncle, was fated 
to bring back the chaos to which he belongs. I just abhor him, my 
dears, and I hope he’s going to have the gout worse than ever in his 
life before.” 

“T hate Mr. Martin,” said Annie, “ with his horrid smile as if the 
trial was all a game at play—but I doubt if he’s as bad as the long- 
nosed man by his side, who never even dared speak out what he had 
to say. I believe he is at the bottom of it all. And that horrible 
tinker! But I do think the judge is on our side.” 

“‘ And who do you hate most, Bee?” asked Mrs. Burnett, with 
a softer look than usual. 

“ Everybody,” said Beatrice. “I never saw a trial before, and I 
never mean to again. It is enough to disgust one with one’s kind. 
It looked to me as if a lot of people were met together to twist 
jokes out of an exhibition of idiocy and cunning. If trials really 
show people in their true colours ” 

“That should be a reason for liking them, my dear. And do 
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you know I sawa great deal that was good, too, cynic as I am? 
As for Annie’s enemies, I don’t hate them at all. What’s so ugly 
as a dissecting room, and what’s so grand and beautiful if ye look 
at it in the right way? Don’t turn up your nose, Annie—it’s a place 
where people are not afraid to soil their fingers for truth’s sake, and 
so’s a court of law.” 

“ Yes—if they did find truth,” said Beatrice. 

“Tf they did find truth they’d never care to look for it, and that 
would never do. That would be the worst of all. If people were 
always full, they’d never be hungry ; we'd all be gods of Epicurus, 
doing nothing because we’d nothing to do.” 

Beatrice knew that Mrs. Burnett was only forcing talk in order 
to kill as much as possible of their period of suspense, and, as 
they were only making believe to converse, the conversation soon 
dropped to an end. They reached the inn, where they found 
the Vicar raging with a waiter about his bill. 

“ I’m off, Mrs. Burnett,” he said. “ There’s one good thing about 
trains—they go away. They may subpcena me as long as they like, 
but they'll never get me into the box again.’ To be made game of 
by a Whig lawyer because I couldn’t remember everything I ever did 
ever since I was born !—I have an excellent memory, madam. I can 
remember things that happened sixty, aye, and seventy years ago. 
So can you, madam: and if ever you want to come and talk over old 
times, I shall be delighted to see you at Winbury.” 

“Thank you: you are very kind. Good-bye.” 

“What can have made poor Tom so fond of going to see that 
old bear?” said Annie. “Iam jealous, Mrs. Burnett—he never 
asked me. Ah—here’s Uncle George. Well? Is it all over—have 
we won?” 

“Come upstairs, my dears. Yes—Mrs. Burnett—and you too 

It’s all over. Longworth is gone.” 

He spoke with such unnafural calmness that for a moment his 
words did not sound like bad news. Not one of them all, not even 
Mrs. Burnett, had ever seriously believed in the possibility of a 
verdict that would change the whole course of their lives. Neither 
Annie nor Beatrice realised it now. 

“ Longworth gone!” they exclaimed in a breath: though the 
words scarcely bore a meaning to their minds. 

“Yes. An infamous verdict has turned us out of house and 
home. I say it—out of house and home. We are beggars, one 
and all.” 

Annie turned pale, though even now she did not grasp the full 
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import of hiswords. Her clothes did not turn 'to rags: there was no 
outward change. 

“Do you mean that twelve Redchester shopkeepers may take 
away our own country place that belonged to our grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers, and give to whom they please? Is thatlaw? I 
am glad the house was burned down. It is a cruel shame—no 
other place can ever be what Longworth has been. But—won’t the 
new house be ours? They can’t take what we are building for our- 
selves ?” 

“They can take everything. How can I build even a hut on 
another’s ground ?” 

“ But Arlington Gardens—that is ours ?” 

“ As long as I pay the rent. Which I shall be able to do for 
one quarter, and no more. Don’t you understand what ruin 
means ? Don’t you understand that if we can live for a year, or 
starve for a year, in some cheap lodging, it will be as much as we can 
do? And God knows what must happen after then. Everything is 
gone—at one sweep, everything. That cursed new house, that I 
was mad enough to build, had to be paid for by mortgages which are 
now void—I could have recovered in a year or two, but now, never. 
Do you know what is meant by mesne profits? ‘They will swallow 
up all I have at my banker’s. I shall not have a penny to pay the 
costs of the cause—even Herrick, poor fellow, will have to lose his 
fee. I only wonder that you see me alive. If I had had a pistol in 
my pocket ”—— 

“Have you written to Tom?” asked Mrs. Burnett, quickly. 
“Has he not something of his own ?” 

“ A hundred and fifty pounds a year, of which not one penny shall 
be touched by me.” 

“Oh, Uncle George,” cried out Annie, throwing her arms round 
him, “he will help you—you will forgive him now! We will bear 
everything—-we will welcome anything that brings us all together 
again as we used to be !” 

“ As we used to be? Would you have me ruin my own son? 
Thank God, though He has forgotten us all, that Tom will be just 
able to begin the world without having to enlist, as he must else 
have done. He must emigrate, I suppose. Would you call it for- 
giveness to humble myself to my own son because he has a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year? No, Annie. Never speak of such a thing 
again. It is but one misery the more.” 

“But you forget, Uncle George,” said Beatrice. ‘You have 
never been offended with Annie and me. Nobody can touch our 
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six hundred a year; and whatever is ours is yours, and Tom’s 
too.” 

Annie’s face brightened. “Oh, Bee,” she said, eagerly, “thank- 
you for thinking of that! It is indeed yours, Uncle George ; and if 
you don’t take my share I will throw it into the sea. And we must 
have no end of savings—I am sure I have never spent three hundred 
a year. Why did I not remember it myself?” 

“My poor girls! You have nothing to give—don’t you know 
your incomes were charged on Longworth? You have neither of 
you a penny of your own.” And he might have added that he had 
spent upon them a great deal more than their own six hundred a 
year. 

It was indeed a hopeless ruin, an utter downfall. And it had 
come upon a man naturally unprepared to meet it at the very mo- 
ment when he was most unprepared. “He is just the poor weak, 
stubborn creature,” thought Mrs. Burnett, “to spend his last 
pennies in the pistol he talks of and blow out his brains. Poor 
creatures—what are they to do?—Mr. Deane,” she said, not im- 
pulsively, and even with unusual hesitation, “I won’t quote scrip- 
ture nor philosophy: though no doubt they help one to bear other 
folks’ troubles very well. But I'll just tell ye now what I’ve long 
and long been meaning to do—I’ve got but one son, and it’s lucky 
for him he’s got enough of his own to have all he cares for. Waste’s 
a sin, and it would be waste to give good silver to a lad who'd only 
throw it away on cabs and tobacco, and all such abominations and 
vanities. He’s rich enough, and that’s too rich when half London’s 
starving. I’m a Communist you know, though I own I haven’t got 
beyond theory: good staunch revolutionists, like me, never do. As 
to all my kith and kin, they’re rich enough too: and I couldn’t help 
one without offending another, nor all without offending them every 
one. So I’ve just been meaning, Mr. Deane, to ask ye, as a good 
man of business, to take charge of my small accumulations, and pay 
me the interest just when I ask ye : for money’s a sore worry to a lone 
widow like me, with her brains upin the clouds. Many’s the thought 
I’ve lost for having to work at compound arithmetic: and ye know 
that working out one’s weekly bills by trigonometry is a sad waste of 
power—and that’s what I have to do, for I never could remember 
the pence table since I was born. Maybe I won’t trouble ye for the 
interest for years, for I keep an old stocking: and if ye’d be so very 
kind, and the girls could put up with an old woman’s ways, it would 
make the end of my days a little softer if they’d come and stay with 
me. Dick’s all over the globe, ye know, and ’tis hard, at over 
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seventy years old, aye, nearer eighty now, to live with one’s books 
all alone. If ye don’t like to part with them, ye can come and see 
them whenever ye please—but I’m a selfish old woman, and ye’re 
too kind-hearted to say no.” 

The two girls were about to speak at once: but Mr. Deane went 
to her and wrung her hand. “No, Mrs. Burnett,” he said, with 
sudden energy that almost sounded like anger. ‘ You think I don’t 
understand, but Ido. You mean to give the bulk of your fortune to 
me and mine—to strangers, who have not the shadow of a claim on 
you. ‘I can’t thank you, and I won’ try.” 

“Don’t, please. You're as wrong as wrong can be. The lassies 
have no mother, poor things, and I’ve never had a girl: you won’t 
stand in the way of their having a mother and me two girls—ready 
made? I won’t even have the trouble of nursing them—if I had, I’d 
not have offered, ye may be sure. As for the money, I won't say 
it isn’t for your convenience, but it’s mainly for mine: you'll do more 
for me than I'll do for you. I was brought up to housekeeping 
when things cost nothing and we’d next to nothing to buy them: 
and I haven’t changed with the times. I’m cheated at every turn, 
and Dick’s just as useless as he’s high.” 

It was rather hard to make Dick the scapegoat for non-existent 
shortcomings, for, in spite of learning, Mrs. Burnett had not many 
equals in the art of domestic economy, as Mr. Deane partly knew. 
“You will never convince me, Mrs. Burnett,” he said in a still more 
angry tone. “You will understand me when I say that all the in- 
famous verdicts that have ever come from that abominable relic of 
barbarism, trial by jury, can never make it right for the rightful 
representative of the Vanes of Longworth to be dependent on the 
charity of a stranger. If we must starve, we must starve, and the 
country shall see what its glorious constitution has done.” 

“Of a neighbour, Mr. Deane,” said Mrs. Burnett a little stiffly. 
“ And it’s I who am asking for a little charity from you in my old 
age.” 

“Neighbour? Yes—you are thinking of the parable—and I have 
fallen among thieves, God knows.” 

“I’m thinking of no such thing. I’m proposing a business 
arrangement that would suit us both, and that would make me com- 
fortable for the first time in nearly eighty years. If ye’re too 
proud to think of yourself,” she went on, the colour beginning to 
rise, “ ye might think a little of the girls. If I’d wanted help I’d 
have come to you, and wouldn't have waited till ye’d asked me.” 

“You are not a Vane of Longworth,” said Mr. Deane. 
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“Guid guide us!” exclaimed the old lady hotly. “A Vane o’ 
Longworth—I’d opine not indeed! I’m no such as that—I’m a 
Lindsay, and a St. Clair—aye, and a MacKay. I'd like to know 
what’s becoming in ane o’ the Clan Quhele that would misbecome 
ye if ye came over in your ain person with the reiving Norman thieves. 
Talk of falling among thieves indeed—there’s no an acre south of 
Tweed that’s not stolen.” 

Beatrice had once seen her in her highland mood before : but Annie 
was not more distressed and dismayed. Their uncle’s obstinate 
pride, bent upon searching for insults among the ruins of his fortunes, 
was not more intelligible to them than Mrs. Burnett’s sudden fit of 
anger. She was trying to be generous, he must have been grateful, 
and yet they seemed on the point of fighting like cat and dog over a 
question of pedigrée. Beatrice, who looked for absolute consistency 
in all circumstances and all people, felt her respect for her former 
heroine growing less and less even while she longed to throw herself 
at her feet to thank her for her impulsive generosity, and to ask her 
pardon for the way in which she had misjudged her. 

“There are a great many acres in this county that are stolen 
to-day,” said Mr. Deane. “ But though I do happen to have the 
blood of Norman robbers in me, I will not rob you. I am neither a 
thief nor a lawyer, and I would rather be a pauper than either of the 
two. As for the girls—you meant it kindly, I dare say” 

“Nothing of the sort. I didn’t mean it kindly. I just meant to 
take advantage of what’s happened to get a couple of ready-made 
grand-children. I’m sorry I spoke so hotly, but it is nonsense to 
make comparison between the Vanes and the MacKays.” 

“You speak strangely, I must say, for one who called herself a 
Communist and a Republican but a moment ago.” 

“ And you for one who but a week ago asked who was the gentle- 
man in the days of Adam and Eve. There were no Vanes of Long- 
worth then. But come—let us talk reason. Think of the two poor 
lassies that have never known like me what it means to be poor. I 
have known, and the higher the spirit the harder it is to bear. Poor 
lassies—what are they to do ?” 

“What are any of us to do? When I’ve been made bankrupt 
perhaps the Government may throw something, if I’m not too old, 
to the representative of Horace Vane, who, let me tell you, was 
incapable of telling a lie. Read history, and- you'll see that he was 
one of the first gentlemen of his time.” 

“ But—till then? Let the girls pay me a visit—say while you are 
looking round.” 
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“No”—Mr. Deane was beginning: when Beatrice at last broke in. 

“Mrs. Burnett—I did not think there was anybody so good, so 
generous, left in the world. . . . I know what you mean: you 
are trying to hide your kindness by calling yourself unkind. 
But Uncle George is quite right: I cannot come to you. Let Annie 
stay with you for now: I will go with Uncle George. If the trial 
had gone for us I was going to tell everybody that I had made up 
my mind to go from home. You remember—you only laughed at 
me for what I said then. But now—I can almost thank Heaven for 
it—my time has come.” 

“Guid guide us all! What does the lassie mean? I asked ye to 
eat some breakfast and go to bed—that’s all I remember.” 

“Don’t laugh at me now! Itwas Providence that made me learn 
how to work when other girls were only learning how to play. You 
thought I was trying to kill myself out of vanity and discontent, and 
scorned work that had not some practical purpose in it belonging 
to the day. I never knew myself why I felt driven on—but now 
I know. I was not killing myself: I was growing strong: and now 
the day’s need has come. I am now what you were when you were 
young: and if need means strength, I will try to be what you are 
before I die. Now, Mrs. Burnett, tell me what I shall do. You 
need not be afraid for me now. ‘This verdict may ruin us, but I 
feel stronger than ever in my life before. At last I have some- 
thing to live for—something real! You bore your whole house on 
your own shoulders when you were a child—so will I. You were a 
mother to your sisters—so will I be to mine. You were your father’s 
right hand—so will I be to Uncle George—he has been more than a 
father to me.” 

She spoke eagerly, with kindling cheeks and brightening eyes—she 
was more than the Beatrice of old times. Annie’s face caught her 
inspiration : her uncle looked at her amazed. 

“ Thank God,” thought Mrs. Burnett, “there goes the first devil— 
and his name’s Herrick—out of her soul. God bless you, my dear, for 
your brave spirit and your good will, and make you a long way better 
than twenty of me! But—but—well, I can’t say ‘ but’now. You 
shall work, Bee: you shall earn your bread if you will. I can’t 
promise you more—if you can digest your bread when you’ve earned 
it, more may come. I’ve told you how I made my way, my dear; 
not by the work that ought to have killed me, but by being just in 
capable of being killed.” 

“That means you took ‘ Victory or death’ for your motto. I will 
take it for mine.” 
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“Indeed, my dear, I never took anything of the kind. If I ever 
had a motto at all, it was ‘Do what you must—and not a stroke 
more.’ Oh, Bee, if I could, wouldn’t I have been a happy, lazy, 
laughing girl! It wasn’t my own free will that made my ‘ must’ so 
hard.” 

“But it is mine!” said Beatrice. “ And if you had been born 
rich you would have felt like me. Annie—Uncle George—let 
Longworth go if it must : don’t you feel after all that it is better to 
be poor? Is it not better to be in and of the real world, instead of 
out of it and above it as we all were? We will be happier than ever, 
if you will only be content for awhile !” 

“Content |!—to be robbed by a lawyer’s clerk”—began her uncle : 
“One would think you were glad to be ruined. The sooner we are 
out of the world, above or below it, the better it will be.” 

“You shall work, I promise you,” said Mrs. Burnett. “Come and 
stay with me now, and we will see.” 

“No,” said Beatrice firmly. “ You would give me Capua. You 
think [ am not strong, but Iam. I must begin now.” 

“Yes, my dear, but work doesn’t come by telling it to come. Mr. 
Deane, you must let Bee and Annie come to me, if you won’t come 

“ That’s as they please. You couldn’t expect me to stay in a house 
that belongs now to a thief and a robber? Miss Vane is your land- 
lady now—or else Mr. Adams of Eastington, which is the more likely 
of the two. But the girls may do as they please. I’m nothing now 
—not so much as their trustee. Why has that fellow Herrick never 
been near me? Is he ashamed to meet me? Or is he the first of 
the rats to leave the wreck? I want to see him—but, good God, 
how can I let myself be stared at by all Redchester? I must see 
Herrick and Reynoldstoo. How am ever to face my affairs? And 
then the newspapers—Good-bye, Mrs. Burnett: I must see Reynolds 
at any rate. I shall take the first train to town: I shall not come 
back here. Good-bye, my poor girls” 

“T will meet you at the station, uncle, and go with you,” said 
Beatrice. “You will stay with Mrs. Burnett, Annie—you must: I 
am going to take everything into my own hands. You'll keep Annie, 
won’t you, Mrs. Burnett? And if you can send me any introduc- 
tions that might help me, you will? One of us ought to go with 
Uncle George, and I can do nothing here.” 

Mrs. Burnett had pressed Mr. Deane’s hand silently as he left the 
room, preparing to face the stairs and hall of the inn with such a 
carriage that none might take him for a ruined man. “Yes,” she 
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said after a pause, “I do think one of you should go with your uncle. 
And I do think it should be Bee. You can’t have better work than 
that, my dear, fornow. But I won’t forget you in other ways. I’ve 
only got one thing to advise you to-day.” 

“ And that is ”—— 

“To believe what I, who am nigh eighty years old, know for a 
fact—that if we were in the Palace of Truth we’d be more surprised 
at the virtues than the faults we saw. The world’s head is oddly put 
on, I grant ye, but ye mustn’t mistake its head for its heart, my dear. 
I don’t know what has happened, but I can guess ye’re inclined to 
scorn men because ye think ye have cause to scorna man. Never 
do that—scorn’s only fit for the very oldest fools, and if ye want to 
work ye must begin with a young heart, and never let it get old. 
There, my dear—ye know as well as myself what I’d say if I cared 
to preach to ye. Go and get ready now, and look after your uncle 
well.” 

Annie lingered for a moment before following to help her sister. 

“You are afraid about Uncle George?” she asked. 

“ No, no, Annie: I was a little at first, he was so quiet : but there’s 
no fear now, so long as there’s anybody by to keep him angry. That’s 
why it’s better for Bee to go with him than you—she’ll give him 
something else to think of before she’s done.” 

“ And Bee ?” 

“* My dear, Bee must take her chance now.” 


(To be continued.) 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


On the old subject of prophets having no honour in their own 
country, here is a little anecdote which has the merit of being true. 
Some few years ago a London literary man was in the studio of an 
eminent London photographer. The latter was showing him some 
photographic portraits which he had lately made. There was one in 
particular which he thought excellent, but which he had some trouble 
in finding, and he could not remember the name of the original. 
One reason why he especially wished to show the photograph to the 
literary man was because he hoped the latter might be able to tell 
him who the sitter was, and something about him. The literary 
man asked for some particulars: what was the sitter like, was he a 
public man, was he a celebrated person—an author, an actor, or 
what? The photographer could not tell. He called his assistant, 
who likewise could not tell and had forgotten the name. The 
assistant remembered having seen him one day in the company of 
Mr. Stuart Mill, and both photographers agreed that he was a person 
about whom Americans were always asking. This suggestion sent a 
little gleam of light to the puzzled listener, and he ventured to ask 
whether the name perchance might not be Spencer. The guess was 
right. ‘The unknown personage, about whom only Americans seemed 
to feel any interest, was Mr. Herbert Spencer. 





“TuHat Walt Whitman is a great poet is now almost universally 
recognised,” wrote Mr. Arthur Clive in that article in this magazine 
last year on “ The Trammels of Poetic Expression” which gave rise 
to so much interesting controversy on poetry with and poetry without 
rhyme and metrical rhythm ; and presently he added, as a text for his 
subject : “A great poet has actually refused to write in rhyme or 
verse.” Some months later the same appreciative and eloquent critic, 
putting aside the moot point whether or not verse and metre are 
“‘trammels,” contributed a paper on the merits of Walt Whitman, 
which ended thus : --“ He is the noblest literary product of modern 
times, and his influence is invigorating and refining beyond expres 
sion.” The recollection of those articles has led Mr. Robert 
Buchanan—who speaks of Mr. Clive as “zealously and brilliantly 
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advocating the claims of Walt Whitman to literary recognition ”—to 
address a letter to SYLVANUS URBAN touching the present condition 
of Walt Whitman and the appeal that has been made in his behalf 
during the past month :— 


To those who have not read my letter in the Daily News of March 13 (Mr. 
Buchanan proceeds), I may briefly recapitulate the particulars, which were first 
made current in the Atheneum, and are vouched for as true by the poet himself 
in a letter to Mr. W. M. Rossetti. It appears that Whitman is systematically 
ignored by American “pul lishers, editors, and booksellers” ; that his attempts 
to earn a precarious livelihood by ‘ contributing to the magazines ’’ have been 
received with contempt and derision ; that the ‘ established ” poets persistently 
turn their backs upon him ; and that now, in his old age, poor and paralysed, he 
is lying at Camden, West Jersey, preparing with his own weary hands a complete 
edition of his works in two volumes, by the sale of which he tries ‘‘ to keep the 
wolf from the door.” I need not repeat what I have already said in public con- 
cerning the conduct of Americans in general and American poets in particular 
towards Whitman ; enough to say that it amounts to distinct persecution, and 
that some decades hence, when the great Bard of Democracy gains his apotheosis, 
the remembrance of this neglect will be sackcloth on the body and ashes on-the 
head of America, That a man like this—the only bard America has yet produced 
(she has been prolific enough in singers), the greatest Voice and with one excep- 
tion the most humane Presence that has yet trod that continent of gigantic powers 
and stupendous abominations —that Whitman should reach out his hands towards 
these Islands in protestation against the neglect and derision of his countrymen, 
is aterrible and a startling thing; only one thing could to my mind be more 
startling and terrible, and that would be British neglect of the appeal. For- 
tunately, for every admirer in America the “ good gray poet” counts ten here, 
and still more fortunately, almost every member of the younger generation of 
poets (who, however they may quarrel among themselves, are quite content to 
meet here ona common platform of love.and sympathy) already recognises Whit- 
man as the greatest poetic individuality America has yet produced, as indeed the 
counterpart in literature of what Lincoln was in politics, or the supreme soul and 
conscience of the West. The difficulty here in England is to conquer a certain 
prejudice which has been diligently fostered by drawling gentlemen at dinner 
parties, and which affirms that the poetry of Whitman is barbaric, shapeless, and 
positively indecent ; yet, indeed, it would be as wise to talk of the “ barbarity” 
of Hafiz or the “indecency ” of Shakespeare as to hurl such epithets against 
Walt Whitman. True, there are some half-dozen physiological pages in ‘‘ Leaves 
of Grass” which are offensive to people who would blush over a medical text- 
book or find dirt in a diagram of the human body; and I have already said else- 
where that the poet might as well have left such particulars out, not because they 
are indecent in themselves, but because they are by no means necessary to his 
theme. Again, many readers may object to Whitman because he is a ‘‘ demo- 
cratic”’ poet; but here they are frightened by an adjective, and forget, if they 
knew, the utter catholicity of his religious and political creed. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that any sane man, be his belief what it may, will find consolation 
and encouragement in this writer, whose divine mission it is to relegate mere 
belief to its proper place and to proclaim the righteousness of Work and “works.” 
The subject, however, is too vast a one to be discussed now. My object is simply 
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to repeat my appeal to all lovers of poetry on behalf of a martyred man. It is 
proposed to purchase direct from Whitman a certain number of his collected 
works for circulation in England; and by the time this appears a committee will 
doubtless have been organised for the collection of the necessary funds, In the 
meantime subscriptions may be addressed under care of Messrs. Strahan and Co., 
publishers, 36, Paternoster Row. If the movement thus begun is successful, 
Great Britain will at once have the pleasure, as ultimately she will have the glory, 
of rescuing one of the greatest and best of living men from the neglect and per- 
secution of the literary class in America, Nay, I am sure that Americans 
themselves, when they learn the real state of. affairs, will gladly co-operate with 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen to see justice done. 





I neED add nothing to my correspondent’s letter, but I take the 
liberty of making the timely quotation of a sonnet from Robert 
Buchanan’s “ Collected Poems” :— 


Walt Whitman, wert thou less serene and kind, 
Surely thou mightest, like our Bard sublime, 
Scorn’d by a generation deaf and blind, 
Make thine appeal to the avenger, TIME! 
For thou art none of those who upward climb, 
Gathering roses with a vacant mind ; 
Ne’er have thine hands for jaded triflers twined 
Sick flowers of rhetoric and weeds of rhyme. 
Nay, thine hath been a Prophet’s stormier fate ! 
While Lincotn and the martyr’d legions wait 
In the yet widening blue of yonder sky, 
On the great strand below them thou art seen, 
Blessing, with something Christ-like in thy mien, 
A Sea of turbulent waves that break and die! 





In these pages of gossip last October I made some observations 
on the fact that, scientific as we are in these days, we treat with 
undue and mischievous neglect the study of the traces of early 
human history, the evidence of which is quickly passing away. What 
I suggested was that if devoted men could be found to undertake 
the work there should be made “a systematic and scientific collec- 
tion of facts among the peoples in those parts of the world where 
changes are slow and where civilisation has not done much to efface 
the traces of antiquity.” “We never hear of an ethnologist,” I 
added, “ laboriously gathering evidence of the early history of man 
among primitive peoples such as the Fins, North American Indians, 
the native races of the South American continent,” &c. Again, 
“There are places in the world where a study of the notions and 
experiences handed down through the ages, and a patient inquiry 
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into hereditary tendencies of thought and feeling would, I believe, 
throw great light upon the unwritten story of our species.” These 
chance reflections have caught the eye of the relatives of one who 
among the Bushmen of the Cape of Good Hope for a long time 
devoted his days to the patient collection and preservation of the 
very class of facts which seemed to me so important and valuable. 
The following most interesting letter, together with a printed report 
entitled “‘A Brief Account of Bushman Folk-Lore and other Texts, 
by W. H. J. Bleek, Ph.D.,” reached me a few weeks ago :— 
Charlton House, Mowbray, near Cape Town, 
22nd November, 1875. 

Sir,—An article, by SYLVANUS URBAN, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
October, 1875 (pp. 510 and 511), leads us to send you the accompanying 
** Second Report concerning Bushman Researches,” by the late Dr. W. H. J. 
Bleek. It will interest your contributor to receive this evidence that researches 
of the kind he mentions have been in progress for some time past, I shall 
enclose in the book a copy of a printed letter which we lately sent to the friends 
of science at home, which will show your contributor that we trust to continue 
this one particular branch of my dear brother-in-law’s work (at which I have 
been labouring with him, and guided by him, for some years past), It is a great 
consolation to be able even to prevent the arrest of this one comparatively small 
branch of the great work in which he was engaged when called away.—I have 
the honour to be, sir, your humble, obedient servant, 


Lucy C, Lioyp. 
The work itself is a remarkabie proof of the existence, even 
under very unfavourable circumstances, of the kind of facts the 
collection and investigation of which I ventured to think so desir- 
able. The Bushmen of the Cape are a very low type of natives, but 
Dr. Bleek has been able to gather among them an extraordinary mass 
of oral literature, whose “‘richness,” he says, “has been a surprise 
even to me, although I have held the belief for many years that every 
nation, even the lowest, possesses an original literature, which ts handed 
down from generation to generation.” ‘The Bushmen, Dr. Bleek 
says, are doomed to early extinction, and so much the more im- 
portant is it that we should secure some true record of “the 
original workings of the native mind, and of the ideas inherited 
from their ancestors.” There does not appear to be any written 
Bushman literature, and Dr. Bleek has taken down the Bushman 
fables, stories, and traditions, word for word, from their own lips, 
and presented literal translations in his reports. The total amount 
of Bushman literature thus collected amounts now to about 7,200 
half-pages, in eighty-four volumes. I cannot in a paragraph of 
gossip convey even a vague impression of the nature of this library 
of traditions, of which a lucid description is given in the report so 
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kindly forwarded to me by Mrs. Lloyd. But I must mention a 
point or two. The creative literary power of the Bushman bards or 
prophets seems to have run very much on the lines of the old Greek 
fabulists. Every legend consists to a large extent of the talking, the 
adventures, and the wonderful doings of the lower animals inspired 
with quasi-human notions and impulses ; but instead of being mere 
fables intended to afford amusement and to teach a morai lesson, 
like those of ASsop, these would appear to be regarded as authentic 
traditions, involving such important incidents in the history of the 
universe as the creation of the sun, the moon, and the stars ; and in 
the Bushman mind the tortoise, the ichneumon, the lion, the eland, 
and the other zoological characters in the mythological dramas are, 
or have been, probably as real as were Jupiter, Mars, and Apollo in 
the imaginations of the ancient Greeks. I cannot refrain from 
quoting from the report the statement of the following strangely 
intéresting facts :— 

A most curious feature in Bushman folk-lore is formed by the speeches of 

various animals, recited in modes of pronouncing Bushman said to be peculiar to 
the animals in whose mouths they are placed. It is a remarkable attempt to 
imitate the shape or position of the mouth of (he kind of animal to be represented. 
Among the Bushman sounds which are hereby affected, and often entirely com- 
muted, are principally the “clicks.” These are either converted into other 
consonants, as into labials (in the language of the tortoise), or into palatals and 
compound dentals and sibilants (as in the language of the ichneumon), or into 
clicks otherwise unheard in Bushman (so far as our present experience goes), as 
in the language of the jackal, who is introduced as making use of a strange labial 
click, a relation in sound similar to that which the palatal click bears to the 
cerebral click. Again, the moon—and it seems also the hare and the anteater— 
substitutes a most unpronounceable click in place of all others except the lip 
click. Another animal, the blue crane, differs in its speech from the ordinary 
Bushman mainly by the insertion of a ¢¢ at the end of the first syllable of almost 
every word, 
{ remember nothing analogous in the range of mythology or 
fable with this invention of an animal—extra-human—language. I 
can imagine that to the native mind this separate language of 
mythological traditions would appear to lend exceptional authenticity 
to the stories. 





Mr--H. Sneyp, of the Oxford and Cambridge Club, favours me 
with some notable examples of the old style of fulsome and absurd 
dedications to literary patrons. An historian of no small merit im- 
plores his Gracious Majesty Charles II. to “ pardon so mean a person 
for presenting to him a still meaner discourse,” and in excuse for his 
presumption he pleads that “ Aristotle had the assistance of Alexander 
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and Pliny, the patronage of Titus Andronicus.” Fielding was 
as high-minded a man as ever handled the pen of the novelist, and 
he has spoken of the base purposes to which the custom of dedica- 
tions was perverted, observing that dedications and panegyrics in 
general are confined to persons in high life, and that the praise 
vhich most .uthors bestow on their patrons is not the child of 
gratitude but the expectant heir of future favours. Yet the author of 
“Tom Jones,” in a dedication to Ralph Allen, expresses himself 
thus: “ The best man is the properest patron ; this, I believe, will 
be readily granted: nor will the public voice, I think, be more 
divided to whom they shall give that appellation. Should a letter, 
indeed, be thus inscribed: Doctor Optimo, there are few persons 
who would think it wanted any other direction.” Fielding was pro- 
bably hardly sensible of the exaggeration into which he allowed 
himself to be drawn by the custom of the time and his feeling for 
the man. “Squire Allworthy” had the art to hide the conde- 
scension of the patron, and was rewarded by the genuine esteem 
of his profégés. Prior Park was the recognised refuge of needy 
genius. Fielding, big with the fortunes of Tom Jones and the 
lovely Sophia, would come up daily to his dinner from the neigh- 
bouring village of Twerton. Here Pope sauntered among the 
cedars, and Warburton squabbled with the author of “Canons of 
Criticism.” Pope, too, quarrelled with his host, but made amends 
by immortalising his memory in the lines which speak of “ low-born 
Allen’s” habit to “do good by stealth and blush to find it fame.” 
These old dedications are amusing reading, but we must not be too 
quick in ascribing sycophancy to the writers of them. Where there 
is hard fixed custom it is often a mistake to look for motive. If 
what now remains of old ceremonial forms of letter-writing were to 
fall out of use,a future generation might draw curious conclusions 
from the words which precede the signature in ordinary corre- 
spondence : but the critics of posterity would be very far at sea if 
they sought to make us morally and literally responsible for such 
an expression as “I am your most obedient humble servant.” 
Mr. Sneyd concludes his notes thus :— 

Many a shaft of ridicule has been aimed at the old system; yet in its worst 
aspect it had something to recommend it. Granted that the patron was a sordid 
parvenu who took payment in kind for the food he gave, it was only the dedi- 
cation that was his. The d00% was the author’s, and a pearl does not cease to be 
a pearl because it is set in a fool’s cap. The man who had a message to his 
fellows sought some quiet nook, away from the blustering world, where he could 
be delivered. What matter—so the child of his brain was fair to look upon— 


where it was born? The modern author may boast his freedom. He has 
escaped from a servile bondage; but it may be that he has only changed 
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masters. The writer of former times had one patron to appease with a sop of 
flattery: but now the many-headed public demands consideration, and the author 
who would be popular—i.e., widely read—must consult its taste. This is well, 
if it only force him into close sympathy with the ways of thought of his own 
time—the field in which his brightest laurels will be won. But its influence is 
not for good when, finding a lower stratum of reading public laid bare, he 
begins to centre all his energies on the omnibus train because it pays best. 





A GENTLEMAN, well acquainted with the state of political feeling 
among the poor and more or less uneducated classes in France, 
asks me to put in a word of warning at this moment in moderation 
of the chorus of satisfaction with which the result of the French 
elections has been hailed. I will state his case. The Republican 
party, he submits, is so strong and united, in a Parliamentary 
sense, that they will have no pretext for withholding any longer the 
popular liberties and privileges which are enjoyed in all free coun- 
tries. How, then, can M. Gambetta’s party refuse the freedom of the 
press, the right of public meeting, and ordinary platform privileges ? 
But grant these concessions to popular demand, and the Socialist 
party, now repressed, reticent, and waiting its time, will be re- 
organised and powerful. ‘‘Any one acquainted with the French 
workmen of the great towns,” he says, ‘‘ must be aware that it will 
be impossible to prevent them from loudly discussing and propagating 
extreme Socialistic doctrines, any more than we at home could 
hinder our artisans from considering among themselves the merits 
of trades unionism.” The fact that Socialist leaders have only in 
a very few instances been chosen at the elections, he contends, does 
not go for much ; for it cannot be imagined that the party which 
fought so desperately and sacrificed so many lives in vindicating its 
sincerity at Lyons in 1834, at Paris in June 1848, and under the 
Commune in 1871 has vanished into thin air. Has it not rather 
exhibited its silent strength in supporting Gambetta, as the most 
politic method of securing its own chances in the future? ‘The 
Socialists were the cause of the reaction in 1849. Their tactics led 
to the breaking up of the Republican party and the establishment 
of the Empire. The problem of the future is not, How shall the 
Republic grapple with Legitimacy or with Imperialism ? but How 
shall it control and utilise the political force of Socialism, which is 
in a manner a part of itself, since the present majority owes much of 
its strength to the Socialist vote? The French press has not 
liberty to discuss this grave question, and English journalism ignores 
it. These are the points of my correspondent’s letter, and they 
appear to me to be sufficiently fresh and suggestive for considera- 
tion outside the ordinary grooves of political discussion. There is 
not much room to doubt that the state of facts as to the existence and 
the aspirations of the Socialist party is very much as it is here repre- 
sented. There is room, however, to hope that while repressive and 
autocratic forms of government have tended to foster crude and 
subversive political doctrines, a Government having no other object 
but the welfare and political progress of the nation may diminish the 
tendency to indulge in wild and impracticable political speculations, 
or at least reduce toa minimum the impulse to put such theories to 
the test of practice. 
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STABLES AND STABLE FITTINGS. 

The advantages of Iron Man and other fittings for Stables are now so fully recognised, that it is dificult 
te find stables in which valuable animals are kept without them. The fittings of a stable should be of such a 
kind as to prevent the possibility of a vicious or restless horse injuring himself, and to conduce in the most 
perfect ible to cleanli and health. Tue Sr. Pawcras Ironwork Company has originated 
avast ber of impr ts in every detail of stable ere 80 that complete safety mor be secured by 
adopting them. The Company’s inventions have been adop Her Majesty is mp H.R.H. the Prince 
ef Wales, and the other members of the Royal Family; by the Imperial an oyal Families of France, 
Gemeny, Italy; the Viceroy of Egypt, and maay other Princes; and by the leading bers of the arist y 
England. 

A great variety of Stall, Loose Box, and Harness Room Fittings may be seen in the extensive new 
Showrooms at the St. Pancras Ironworks, within five minutes’ walk of the Midland, Great Northera, 
and Metropolitan Railway Stations at King’s Cross. 


Full Catalogue and Price List forwarded post free for 14 Stamps, ‘ 
S8TABLES AND STABLE FITTINGS, 


A Treatise on the best methods of constructing and fitting up Stables. Price rs. 6d., or 
post free for 20 stamps. 


THE ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK CO., ST. PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


A BEAUTIFUL SET OF TEETH. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


If you have never tried 




















JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


CHERRY 
TOOTH 
PASTE, 


Do so at Oncs, 
And you will never use any 
Other PREPARATION 
FOR THE TEETH. 


If your Chemist or 
Perfumer does not 
keep it, ,you will 
greatly oblige by 
forwarding his name 
and address, with 
18 Stamps, to 


essrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., 93, UpperThames&t., London, 


AND YOU WILL RECEIVE PREPAID A POT BY RETURN OF POST. 


“‘SSHNAZLIHA HAITI TUVvad * 3° HLAAL pus 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRHGA, &c. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 








CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical +r on the efficacy ot Chlorodyne render it of vital 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words, “Dr. J. Coxts 


Brownr’s CHLORODYNE”’ on the Government Stamp. 
fice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Corttis Browne was undoubtedly the inventor ot 


Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 
Lord-Chancellor Selborne a Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 
misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 
Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. Browne was the inventor 


of Chlorodyne. 





From W.C. Witxinson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
“I consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


From Dr: B. J. Bouttow & Co., Horncastle. 


“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon it as an 
excellent direct Seda tive and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in whatever 
organ, and from whateve1 cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any 
other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no 


unpleasant after-effects.” 


8OLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., AND 4s. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 








Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.O. 





SILKWORMS—CURIOSITIES, 


DIRECT FROM ITALY. See List, 1d. from Prof. Leonarp, 37, Via Roma, Turin. 
Part XIV. now Ready, price 2s. 6d., 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


London: a Lilgnimage. 


GUSTAVE DORE anp BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


— S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES, 


RIMMEL’S FRAGRANT PERFUMES, Star of India, Ihlang- 
Ihlang, White Rose, Jockey Club, &c., from 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, highly refreshing and salubrious, 
Is., 2s. 6d., and Ss. 
‘2 RIMMEL’S PURE WHITE GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d, and Is. 
zy RIMMEL’S STIMULUS, to promote the growth of the Hair, 2s. 6d. 
a* RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, to whiten the teeth and refresh the 
mouth, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined imperceptible Toilet Powder, 
Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d, 
RIMMEL’S PHOTOCHROME, to restore grey hair to its original colour, 3s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S FANCY CRACKERS, most original and amusing, from 2s. per dozen. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of WAteEs, 96, Strand; 128, Regent Street ; 
24, Cornhill, London ; ; 76, King’s Road, Brighton; and 17, Boulevard des Italiens, aris. 
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SULPHINE,—This new and invaluable Medicine strikes at the root of 


numerous diseases, by destroying the vitality of the germs which enter our system, to- 
gether with the food we eat, the beverages we drink, and the air we breathe; it prevents 
undue fermentation of the food in ‘the stomach, and thereby cures flatulent indigestion 
and all their attendant ills. 


SULPHINE is also of the greatest service for the cure of Sore Throat and 


Bronchial Affections, for which it should be used as a gargle. 


SULPHINE is the best application for Wounds and Skin Diseases, to which, 

after bathing with warm water, the Sulphine should be applied with a piece of soft linen 

ES init | AR : ‘ 

SULPHINE is not purgative in its action and its peculiar flavour is not un- 
_______—ipalatable. . 

SULPHINE is prepared solely by the Proprietors, WILLIAM BAILEY 


and SON, whose signature is affixed to each bottle. 


SULPHINE may be had of all Chemists, price 1s. and 2s. per bottle, and 























Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WILLIAM BAILEY and SON, Chemical Works, 


Wolverhampton. 





KNITTING SILK, 


1/6 per Oz. Skein, 


ANY COLOUR. 


TUSSORE KNITTING SILK, 


Which is only sold in its natural (undyed) 
brown state, 


1/- per Oz. 
ADAMS & CO., 
5, New St., Bishopsgate St., London, E. 


Or the Silk can be had at any of our Agents. 





Established more than Half a Century, 


RICHARD MATHEWS & G™PY., 


OLD WHISKEY 
AND LIQUEUR BRANDY MERCHANTS, 


92, ALBANY STREET, 
REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, 
Having frequent inquiries from Members of 

the Carlton Club to know if they can be supplied 
with WHISKEY the same as supplied to the 
Club, they beg most respectfully to inform them 
that they will feel much honoured by receiving 
their commands for any quantity (not less than 
two gallons). R. M. & Co. have for many years 
past been accumulating large stocks of Brandy 
and Whiskey in bond, and are now in position te 
offer them at the following ages and prices for 


cash : 
Finest Champagne Brandy 20 yrs.old, 54s. per gall. 
” ” 14 42s. ” 
” 36s. 
308. 
278. 
248. 
21s. 

” oe 30s. 
Scotch Whiskey 3 « 22s. 6d. ,, 
(Same as supplied to the Carlton Club.) 

8 238. 55 
18s. 4 


} 10 Pa 
21s. 4, 


Irish Whiskey (John 
Jameson and Sons) 
Gin (Tanqueray and Sons) * 4 ” 
__ Samples forwarded on Application. 
N.B.—The Scotch Whiskey is a blend of the 
finest Glenlivat, Islay, and Cambeltown, and has 
been bonded in old Madeira pipes and Sherry 


utts. It is therefore a pale straw colour and 
very mellow. 





H. MULLINER, 


Coachbuilder, 
NORTHAMPTON, 


Begs to state that the old Carriage Works— 
established 1760—are still carried on, and that 
no efforts will be spared to maintain the well 
known reputation for style, materials, and;work- 
manship. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FORWARDED AS USUAL. 
Customers waited on. 
An unusually large selection of CARRIAGES 
IN STOCK, many good Secondhand ones very 
Cheap. 


AneLo-Dutcu OysteR ComPANY 


Orrice AND Depot :— 


44, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Directors. 
Count A. V. Ranpwyck, 16 Canal, The Hague, 
Holland. 
Mr. J. D. Stratton, 13 and 14, James Street, 
ovent Garden, London. 








The Directors of this Company beg to announce 
that they are now prepared to supply, in fine 
condition, Real Dutch Native Oysters, trom Reds 
own d and cultivated by themselves. As they 
sell « nly for cash, all orders must be accompanied 
by a remittance. Attention to this will ensure 
immediate despatch. By Order, 

H. R. Tarrant, Manager. 
PRICES —1is. 64. Dozen in Packages or Opened. 
Barrels, 6s. od. as. 64, 10s. 64., and 12s. 6d. each. 
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CAUTION |—HY. ARCHER & (0S 
REGISTERED 


GOLDEN PACKET TOBACCOS,— 


It having come to our knowledge that 





the mode adopted by us of packing our 
Golden Tobaccos is being closely imitated, 
we hereby caution the Trade and the 
Public when purchasing our Tobaccos to 
see that the 


Label on each Packet bears our 
Name and Trade Mark. 





WHOLESALE ONLY OF 


HY. ARCHER & CO., 


Manufacturers, 170 & 172, BOROUGH, S.E. 
AND RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
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THE EXAMINER: 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art. 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 








28 PAGES, PRICE 8p.; PER POST, 34p.; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 15s, 





“The main objects of Tas EXAmIneR newspaper,” said Leigh Hunt of the work which he and his 
brother Joun Hunt commenced in 1808, “‘ were to assist in producing reform in Parliament, liberali 
of opinion in general, especially freedom from superstition, and a fusion of literary tastes into al 
subjects whatever.” Great advances have been made in political, social, and literary pro during 
the sixty-seven years which the lifetime of Tus Examiner already covers, and many g reforms, in 
which Leicn Hunt, Atsany Fonsiangue, JoHN Stuart Mut, and their associates were pioneers, 
have been achieved ; but these reforms have only prepared the way for others yet to be effected. Tus 
EXAMINER, in accordance with its original principles and traditions, attempts to do as much 
useful service to the cause of progress now as it has done in former years. It strives honestly and 
heartily to aid its readers in forming sound opinions concerning the important events of the 
day, and in drawing therefrom such conclusions as may promote wise thought and fearless action 

ds the r 1 of errors and abuses from which the world still suffers, and towards the 
development of views that are necessary to the increased well-being of all classes of society. 

As many independent thinkers give expression to their opinions in the pages of Tus EXAMINER, 
and none of them claim to be infallible, no attempt is made to obtain complete agreement in 
the views put forward; but in the fundamental principles which prompt them there is no variation. 








“THE EXAMINER” IS PUBLISHED ON SATURDAYS, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY MORNING MAILS, 


London: E. DALLOW, 136, Strand. 
AND OF ALL NEWSVENDORS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


GAS STOVES 
HEATING & COOKING. 


ee nee oe 


The most cheerful and effective, 
also the best GAS BOILERS for 
Heating BATHS, CONSERVA- 
TORIES, &c., at 


T. H. PHILLIPS’S, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 
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IMPERIAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


1, OLD BROAD STREET, and 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


InsTITUTED 1803. 


Capital, £1,600,000. 


Paid up and invested, £700,000. 


The distinguishing characteristics of this Company are :— 
Moderate Rates; Undoubted Security; Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 


Every Information and Forms of Proposal can be obtained from the Offices of the Company, or at 


any of its Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


7% 4 











Every Packet bears the /ac-simile 
Signature, 








SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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CREENSILL’S FAR-FAMED MONA BOUQUET. 


THE ORIGINAL 


AND ONLY 


GENUINE. 


The increasing popularity of this exquisite Perfume ts a proof of tts excellence and superior qualities 


T. S. GREENSILL, 78, Strand Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Bona-fide Proprietor and Maker. 





AGENTS.—Lorpon : 


Evans, Sons and Co.; Clay, Dod, and Case; 
J. Woolley; Lynch and 

Sang and Barker. 
Bleasdale and Co. Tuirsx : Wm. Foggitt. 
and Co. Birmincuam: Jno. Churchill and Son. 


Introduced in 1852.) 


S. Maw, Son, and Thompson; | 
F. Newbery and Sons; Wm. Mather; Barclay and Sons; Whittaker and Grossmith. 
. Sumner and Co.; Raimes and Co. 


J. Sanger and Son; 


ateman; Jewsbary and Brown. 
Dvupuw: M‘Master, Hodgson and Co. 
Bristot : Ferris and Co. 


Wm. Edwards; 
LivERPOOL: 
MANCHESTER: 
EpinpureGx: Duncan and Flockhart; 
York: Sutcliffe and Headley ; ,Clark, 
Lezevs: Goodall, Backhouse 


TRADE MARK— TOWER OF REFUGE 


(Registered 





Relief from Cough in Ten Minutes. 
HAYMAN’S 
BALSAM OF HOREHOUND. 


For Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and all. dis- 
orders of the Chest and Lungs. It promotes ex- 
pectoration, abates fever, and allays the Cough. 
Agreeable to the palate, it is administered with 
ease and safety to Children, as well as Adults. It 
will be found to give instantaneous relief, and if 
persevered in it will scarcely ever fail to effect 
a rapid cure. It HAs A Most PLEASANT TASTE. 

In tHe Nursery it is invaluable, as children 
are fond of it, and take it eagerly. Immediately 
it is taken cou; hing ceases, restlessness is gone, 
and refreshing <leep ensues. No lady who has 
once tried it would ever afterwards be withont it. 
Prepared only by A. HAYMAN, Chemist, Neath; 
sold in bottle-, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each by all 
respectable chemists in the United Kingdom. 





SHOOTING BOOTS. 


W. SPARKES HALL & CO. 


Can confidently recommend their 


Porpoise Hide Shooting Boots, 


Which being made of the finest selected Skins 
and best Workmanship, will be found not only 
durable, but of great comfcrt to the wearer. 
The advantage of Porpoise Leather is that it 
never gets hard after being wet. 


W. Sparkes Hall & Co., Bootmakers to 


-H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
. PRINCE CHRISTIAN. ; 
. THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 
2 MARQUIS OF LORNE, &c 


310, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST FIRE AND BURGLARY. 


‘TH EK. SICKHR 


DOUBLE-GRIP BOLT SAFES, 
STRONG ROOMS, &c., 


Intersected with ADAMANTINE STEEL, which 


NO DRILL OR POWER CAN PENETRATE. 

And fitted with the unpickable Duplex Locks. 
THE ONLY SAFE WHICH CANNOT 
BE OPENED WITHOUT THE KEY. 

Used in the International Exhibitions and 
leading Banking, Bullion, Precious Stone and 
a Establishments throughout the 

ingdom. 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
TYE SICKER SAFE AND STRONG ROOM 
COMPANY, Limited. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
London Depot :—37, QUEEN ST., CANNON ST., E.C. 











WARRANTED FREE From LEAD & POISONOUS INGREDIENTS 





Lineham’s (Registered World’s) Hair Dressing Balsam, 1/6 & 3/- 
Lineham’s British Excelsior Grey Hair Regenerator at 2/6. 
(Professor Attfield’s, F.R.C.S,, Report on every Bottle.) 
Lineham’s Instantaneous Grey Whisker and Hair Dye, 2/6. 
MAY BE OBTAINED THROUGH ANY CHEMIST OR PERFUMER. 





tac GOLD JEWELLERY 
is the only perfect substitute for 18-carat 
gold. The Figaro says it is ‘“‘ One of the most 
unique discoveries of the age, and so closely 
resembles the finest 18-carat gold as to practi- 
cally defy distinction.” The Court Fournal says 
"© ains, bracelets, and lockets of the material 


are in appearance equal to gold, and wear as | 
well.” The Feweller says “ The beauty of an | 


article of jewellery is almost the best proof that 


it has been nranufactured by C, C. Rowe, and is | 


what is called ‘ Oroide Gold,’ an imitation which, 
with but few exceptions, excels its prototype, and 
at a twentieth of the cost.” 


~~ of the press and price lists are sent | 


oa free to any address, on application to 
C. ROWE, at the sole depot, 88, Brompton 
Road, South Kensington, London. 


PACE WOODCOCK: 
WIND-PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTI .N. 

GOOD for the cure of 8iCK HEA!'ACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure o: LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising from a 
ova state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or 








They are Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at Is. 1}d., 
%. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or should any difficulty occur, en- 
close ia, 33, or 54 Stamps, according to size, to rAGE 
D. WoODcoC K, Lincoln Tiouse, St Faith's, Norwich, 
+ of Lincolm), and they will be sent free by return 








LLOYD’S INSTANT CURE, 
The National Remedy for 
TOOTHACHE. 


od. per Case, of all Chemists 
or free for 14 or 33 stamps from the Inventor, 


H- LLOYD, Totnes. 


1s. 14d. and 2s. 





ARIEL BICYCLE. 


HE lightest, strongest, safest, swiftest, easiest, 
cheapest, best finished, and most elegant 
Bicycle made.—Full particulars free on applica- 
tion to Haynes & Jerreris (Sole Manufacturers 
of Smith & Starley’s Patent Bicycle and Lever 
Tension Wheels), Ariel Works, Coventry. 





SIR J. PAXTON’S HOTHOUSES 
FOR THE MILLION. 


LLUSTRATED Price List free. Conserva- 
tories, &c., built to architect’s plans, or designs 
prepared and estimates given to rough sketches, 
with sizes required. Heating apparatus fixed 
complete.—HEREMAN & Morton, 14, Tichborne 
Street, Regent Quadrint, London, W.—A 
Pamphlet, with illustrations, post free, 3d. 
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‘THeWinpow Buino()r THe Perio 
IS THE ONLY VENETIAN POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES,IT IS 


§ ocorrF ina Manan eval Soneeeianan 
IN APPEARANCE, & IS A MOS T DESIRABLE ACQUISIT ION TO THE PALACE 
AND MAN SION.ASAMPLE LATH 4 PRICE LIST T FREE ON APPLICATION 
HODKINSON & CLARKE 
CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM & 2 CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON 
THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS & SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


_CLARKE'S | 
WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


he cadaeiaiesahenneet warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of 
all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvel- 
fous. Th of T from all parts. In bottles, 
2s. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 12s. 
each, of all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 
stamps, by the Proprietor, 
¥F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 


APOTHECARIES' HALL, LINCOLN, 
conten 8 198, Oxford's Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., Everywhere. 


USE-ONLY THE MAKE NO MISTAKE, DEAR ae 
seriously, and attentively, 


GLENFIELD THE MAGIC MIRROR zHz 


MARVEL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
S : i AR © aaa . | IMMEDIATELY. IT CONCERNS EVERYBODY. 
Sent ‘free to any address for 6 stamps. 


' “MAGIC IR” Offices, Sheffield. 
The Queen's Laundress uses no other. on,ce0 anid ta Stonthe, EERARESEEED 2000 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has been awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and DigestiNe. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets ; and 6d., 18., 28. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 

















THE GREATEST WONDER 


HOLLOWAY PILLS |petneneeseiamubea 


These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 
Old, and as a Family Medicine, they should be in every household 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
Fennings’ Children’s Powders prevent 
CONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


<i- FENNINGS' CHILDREN’S POWDERS 3 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
“= Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. “te 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. thd. and 2s. od. (great saving), wtth full directions. 
be Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED Fenninos, West Cowes, I.W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


YAS | BY THE USE OF WHICH 
PTONS VEGETA DURING THE LAST FORTY YEARS 


MANY 
= ' J) THOUSANDS OF CURES 


Have been effected ; numbers of which cases had been 
pronounced INCURABLE! 

The numerous well authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, 
LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM , ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN ‘DISEASES, 
are sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Fam ly Medicine, it being 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 


and other fluids of the human body. 

Many persons have found them of great service both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS, 
and in warm climates they are very beneficial in all Bilious Complaints. 

Sold in boxes, price 7$d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. od., by G. Wuetpron & Son, 3, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, London, ‘and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in 
the United Kin: gdom for 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT 


DESTROYING POWDER. 


Kills BUGS. 
, FLEAS. 
, MOTHS. 
, BLACK BEETLES. 


PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS. 


HIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive Insect, 
and is perfectly harmless to the smallest animal or bird. 
May be obtained from all oe, in Packets, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, or free by post, 14 and 
33 Stamps, from THOMAS KEA ING, 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


PU RE AERATED WATERS. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for GOUT, 
Lithia and Potass. 
GORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS « SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade mark. 
Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of 
R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 


LONDON AGENTS :—W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta Street, Cavenpisu SQuars. 





























F CADBURY'S 
COCOA ESSENCE 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE, 


The reason why so man ry nable to take Cocoa, is that the varieties commonly sold are 
mixed with Starch, un lea of rendering them soluble ; while really making them 


Daten + mg whe a ares cay detected, for Ceo thichnt inthe eup | 
BUR 


it is therefore 
CAA seinetl of yond can mid cireshing ‘Dovdaee ee ike Tea or Coffee, 


URY’S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


Guaranteed Fine Cocoa and White Sugar only. 





KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS B 


IMITATIONS ARE G#TEN OFFERED, BUT 
EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABET, 


WITH T AME O 


J. & J: CASH, 


UPON I 
NoNS ARE “GENIN E WitHovuwrtr. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 
COMPEN:! SATION 


DEATH AND INJURIES 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


Huilwoay Pussenger’s Assurance Company. 
Mon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P.. Chairman. 

Paid up Capital and Reserve Fund, 4 180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING. . & 











Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT ST, LONDON. | 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seoretary. 





